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Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption. 





E cure these diseases. A startling 
statement? Yes, perhaps, but it’is 
true. We do not claim to cure Consump- 
tion in the last stage, when both lungs are 
riddled with cavities, when severe hem- 
orrhages have reduced the strength to the 
minimum, when the patient is so weak he 
must keep in bed; but we -do cure this 
dread disease —the most fatal scourge .of 
the colored man — in every case of the first 
stage, in 65 per cent of the second stage, 
and in 12 per cent of the third stage.” If you 
are beginning to be afflicted with night 
sweats, short, hacking cough, gradual ‘loss 
of flesh and strength, perhaps slight streaks 
of blood in the stuff you cough up; if you 
have afternoon fever, and your breath is 
getting short, your appetite is becoming 
poor, do not delay; the disease that you 
have is Consumption. : Remember, that left 
untreated, it will kill you. Write to us a 
full description of your case. If curable, 
we will tell you; if incurable, we will tell 
you'so frankly. 





If youn are troubled with a hard cough 
don’t néglect it. It may be true it is 
only a cough as yet, but remember that 
Consumption is never caught without 
being preceded by that cough. Cure a 
bronchitis and you can never get Con- 
sumption. 











Asthma is always curable under our new 
improved treatment; we have cured many 
hundred cases, and want to add you to the 
list. The treatment will not interfere with 
your work or duties; it is pleasant and 
efficacious. Take advantage of our skill 
now ‘while the weather is yet good. Do 
not wait until the bad weather of winter, 
when it will be more difficult to help you. 

In the treatment of stomach troubles we 
have no peer. Our medical staff has long 
been noted for skill in this department of 
medicine. We guarantee to ctre,any case 
except that of caricer of the stomach. 





Varicocele and other diseases peculiar 
to men, and diseases of women are success- 
fully handled by us. Do not pay exorbi- 
tant prices when you can get our helpful 
skill for $5.00 per month, medicines in- 
cluded. 





In a word, we treat and cure all chronic 
diseases. Write ts a full description of 
your case and we will reply frankly, tell- 
ing you just what your disease is, what 
your chances are, etc., atid remember that 
an inquiry does not bifd~you to taking 
treatment. We are always glad to answer 
any questions bearing on your case. Now 


do not delay. Remember the adage: “‘A 
stitch in time saves nine’? —and write to 
us to-day. 





HARVARD MEDICAL COMPANY, 


177 Massachusétts Avenue. - © - Boston, Mass. 
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JAMES H. WOLFF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Recently Elected Junior Vice-Commander of the Department of Massachusetts, G.A R. 
See page 358. 
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THE PSALM OF A RACE. 


JAMES D. CORROTHERS. 


Earth hath not one trampled mortal 
Whom an all-wise Maker gave 

Sense and reason but to foretell 
Him created a mere slave. 


Races differ; but are equal. 
Since the flight of Time began, 
Each hath been some other’s sequel 
In the forward march of MAN. 


Oh, my brothers better favored 
In this “Land of Liberty,” 

Sorrow all the winds hath flavored 
’Cross the gulf ’tween thee and me! 


Must the answer be forever 
To our hopes, as it hath been, 
“Never, never, never, NEVER” ?— 
Oh, the doleful repeten’! 


O my soul, what fears assail it 
When that chilling word is said !— 
“Never!” Oh, the night-winds wail it 
In their requiem o’er the dead! 


“Never” !—foaming waters sob it 
To the wrecks along the shore ;— 
“Never” !—All the sad drums throb it, 
Marching to the battle’s roar! 
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Say it not. Bar not, nor blight us; 
Send, from summits where ye dwell, 
Hopes, like torches, that may light us 
From the labyrinths of hell. 


And, my comrade, do not waver, 
Tho’ you be of trampled race, 

Claim your birth-right, without favor, 
*Till the world shall give you place. 


Rise on visions sent to win you 
From vour languor and duress ; 

By the hope that lives within you, 
God hath called you to success. 


O, if looms Life’s mount before you, 
Towering terrible and vast; 
Threatening loud to topple o’er you, 
Muttering warnings of the past ; 


Do not tremble when you near it, 
To behold its awful height ; 

Like the eagle, let thy spirit 
Soar above it, in its flight! 


Rills of joy flow down that mountain, 
Gems of beauty cluster there ; 

Thou canst quaff there of life’s fountain, 
And breathe triumph in the air! 


And when thou hast scaled the highest 
Peak in all that mountain-band, 

Help the comrade toiling nighest 
Mount it from the table-land. 


God is just ; and, with his own hand, 
He will shape our destiny ; 

If our future be in this land, 
Or in that beyond the sea. 


Be it ours to watch and listen ; 
Calmly ours to meditate ; 

Brighter stars will rise and glisten, 
Tho’ their coming seemeth late. 
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META VAUX WARRICK. 


(SCULPTRESS) 
H. HARRISON WAYMAN. 


‘* Haunted of Beauty, like the marvellous youth 
Who sang St. Agnes’ Eve! How passing fair 


Her shapes took color in thy homestead air ! 
Magician! Who from commonest elements 


Called up divine ideals; 


Art’s place is sacred: nothing foul therein 


To those who are at all acquainted 
with the history of mankind it must offer 
a curious illustration of the instability of 
earthly affairs to hear and read the false 
statements that are promulgated as to the 
origin and the intellectual ability of the 
Negro race. In defiance of all records of 
antiquity, sacred and profane, they are 
dismissed with contempt as an inferior 
race. 

It is a fact, almost criminal in its pet- 
tiness, that the people of this Nation are 
not taught that the Negro was even en- 
lightened, or of enough importance at any 
period of time to have had a country, gov- 
ernment, great cities, students profoundly 
learned, arts, literature, sciences, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, chronology, textile 
industry, and warriors of prodigious 
prowess. It is time that we changed all 
this. It is time that the portion of history 
so long suppressed be spread abroad, for 
the history of the Negro involves the vi- 
tal interests of mankind. 

For more than a thousand years—ten 
times as long as this government has ex- 
isted—Ethiopians were the most enlight- 
ened people on the globe, invincible in 
war and pre-eminent in peace—the mas- 
ters of mankind. The present condition 
of the African may be easily accounted 
for. For thirty centuries he has been the 
spoil of the world. Torn from his native 
soil in a state of nature, kept in profound 
ignorance with every obstacle opposed to 
his improvement, depressed by the most 
cruel treatment, by a series of wrongs 


May crawl or tread with bestial feet profane.’’ 


enough to extinguish the last spark of 
genius, and with no hope, no incentive to 
exertion. 

American scholars who represent the 
refined intellects of the modern school 
have compared the unformed faculties 
and powers of the uneducated and 
crushed American Negro with the high- 
est mental, moral, physical and psycho- 
logical culture of the present dominant 
race to the detriment, of course, of the 
twentieth century Ethiopian in America, 

3ut by his wonderful adaptability to 
circumstances, in defiance of fate, the Ne- 
gro—male and female—has arisen like 
the Phcenix from the ashes of his past— 
a man! 

Ignorance and depravity, the inability 
to “take arms against a sea of troubles” 
and overcome them, are allegations 
against the oppressed which if true, prove 
a character unfit for freedom and man 
hood. It is not so with the Negro, 
though encompassed by enemies who 
seek to force this condition upon him. No 
man liveth to himself alone, and the Ne- 
gro by his achievements at home and 
abroad, is proving his worthiness in high 
positions and refined professions. 

Scientific research would, if possible, 
forbid the brotherhood of man and the 
common fatherhood of God, did not the 
annals of history and tradition uphold the 
same. 

We find the prophecy in Psalms: 
“Princes shall come out of Egypt, Ethio- 
pia shall soon stretch forth her hand unto 
God.” 
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In the light of modern thought and ac- 
tion these words carry a deep significance. 
The Negro has entered upon a new birth, 
The mighty political events which at 
present hover about hoary Africa and 
convulse christendom, prove this new 
birth, as well as the startling changes 


“MAN EATING HIS HEART.” 
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swept westward to Egypt, to Greece, to 
Rome, to Briton, to Spain, whence came 
Columbus to the Western world. Still 
sweeping onward, civilization having now 
circumnavigated the globe, the receding 
tide appears to be about to return to its 
ancient haunts, bearing on its waves hope 


See page 330. 


which have come to this Republic in forty 
years. 

Firsi, the fall of the slave oligarchy. 
Second, the expansion of this Govern- 
ment under the plea of justice and hu- 
manity. Third, the subjugation of the 
African Boers by England. 

It is a wonderful story which is borne 
to us on the waves of time. From Ethio- 
pia’s decline, the tide of progress has 


for the Ethiopian and his descendants. 

Out of the stagnant pool of slavery 
arose in ancient times a Servius Tullius, 
the sixth king of Rome; and Aesop, one 
of the wise men of Greece; and Phaedrus, 
a writer of fables and Iambic verse ; Epic- 
tetus, the Stoic philosopher; and Ter- 
rance, a dramatic writer among the Ro- 
mans. 

On this continent we have seen stars 





















arise from a midnight sky: Toussaint the 
warrior and Douglass the scholar; their 
names belong to fame and posterity with- 
out regard to race or creed. The aristoc- 
racy of intellect and genius claims them 
as children. 


META VAUX 





WARRICK. 


of such American civilization as might 
come to a race in bondage. 

The conception of art among Negro 
students is of a high order. They feel a 
sanctity and responsibility attached to the 
profession which thev strive to preserve. 

















“CARRYING A DEAD BUCDY.” 


So it is in every department of art or 
science where the Negro has entered ; he 
has soon demonstrated his ability. Under 
favorable circumstances he has achieved 
remarkable results. He undoubtedly has 
the artistic temperament largely devel- 
oped. In his case there is racial tempera- 
ment, intellectual and emotional, of his 
African ancestry tempered by centuries 





There is a moral education in such life 
work. Characteristics grow and develop 
in the artist day by day as his figures de- 
velop with mallet and chisel, brush and 
color, the images of a pure heart and an 
awakened mind. 

The annals of statuary record few art- 
ists of the fair sex, but it is stimulating to 
the daily life of the race to see the rapid 
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development of that work which calls for 
the most delicate brain perception. It is 
still more stimulating to learn that an- 
other woman of the race has dedicated 
her life to art beside Miss Edmonia Lewis 
of world-wide fame. 

Among individuals, none has done 
more in this decade to carry. forward the 
banner of progress for our race in pro- 
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quaint public school which stands in the 
corner of Twelfth and Locust streets. At 
an early age she developed a marked 
leaning towards the beautiful in art. 

Her sister modelled in wax and clay, 
and very frequently Miss Warrick begged 
her for bits of material. 

In the public schools she was always at 
the fore in drawing. She helped her 





“THE WRETCHED.” 
See page 330. 


fessional life than Meta Vaux Warrick. 

Few artists can boast of such honors ; 
few have produced nobler work ; her suc- 
cess has been meteoric and only accom- 
plished by perseverance and pluck. A 
sculptress has many perplexities and ex- 
penses to meet, and in any age one can 
very easily count their number. 

Meta Vaux Warrick was born in a 
modest house on Twelfth street, Philadel- 
phia; her father was a man highly re- 
spected; he was a barber; her mother is 
a hair-dresser. She early attended the 


schoolmates more than the teachers them- 
selves. Finally her name was sent to the 
Board of Education for an examination 
at the School of Industrial Art. She 
passed the examination and was grante | 
a scholarship for three years. Like the 
rest of the students she took a full course 
in Industrial Art, and at the end of the 
three Years, the diploma awarded entitled 
her to a post-graduate course. She took 
up the normal course, devoting all her 
time to sculpture. One of the conditions 
of free tuition was that the pupil must ex- 
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ecute something for the interest of the her exceptional gift in sculpturing and 
; school. She executed a bas-relief frieze modelling. 

= F representing the arts and crafts, a total of At the close of the normal course she 
thirty-seven figures in procession in medi- was urged to go abroad. Finally the 


a 





ee 





“THIEF ON THE CROSS.” 
See page 330. 








zval costume. Many a young person’ wishes of her professor prevailed, and in 
would have modelled something requiring September, 1899, she sailed on the Bel- 
less labor, but the more intricate the more genland for Paris via Liverpool. 

alluring seems to be her motto. The re- Arrived in Paris, the old caste preju- 
lief won the first prize and emphasized dice of narrow-minded America met her. 
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At the American club it was feared that 
Southern females would object to her 
presence among them, and she wisely for- 
Lore forcing herself upon them. 

After settling herself in her new home, 
her experiences of life and living were 
much the same as that of other students 
in the Latin Quarter. The same sacri- 
fices, hardships, and: strict application to 
work are the portion of all devotees oi 
art. 

For six months she studied under Ra- 
phael Collin, after that modelled after an- 
tique casts under M. Carles; then realiz- 
ing the need of greater facilities, she 
opened a studio. 

At a showing of the works of young 
students, organized by P. Manach, Gus- 
tave Coquoit, a critic, said, “You will be 
struck in this gallery with the attractive 
works of Mlle. Warrick, her grasp of 
grouping and her characteristic capacity 
for interpreting life.” 

During the summer her attention was 
given to the life classes and visiting the 
museums. M. M. Ingelbert and Rollard 
were her instructors. Her last instructor 
was the great sculptor, M. Rodin. When 
she went to him with her model of the 
‘Man Eating His Heart,” he said: “But, 
Mademoiselle, you are a sculptress. Your 
work is powerful.” 

Finally she worked alone in her studio 
on the Rue Daguere, receiving only the 
criticism of an artist-friend. At this pe- 
riod her friends became numerous an-l 
her fame great. Her prolific and well ex- 
ecuted pieces of art, regardless of the 
keen competition of Paris artists, attract- 
ed the art connoiseur, M. Bing, who in- 
vited her to exhibit, and, that she might 
do it well, he threw open his great salon 
for her use. This exhibition was held in 
June, 1902. Twenty-two pieces were 
shown at that time, five of which M. Bing 
purchased. 

Oenora etched her picture for the cata- 
logue of this exhibition; the preface was 
written by Edouard Gerard who paid a 
lofty tribute to the great impressionist 
Rodin. He said in criticism of one of her 
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pieces of work, “What a wealth of joyo..s 
life, what suppleness of movement in the 
satyrs and nymphs in the joyful interlac- 
ing of those ardent young bodies. ~ 

The greatest art critics of Europ« 
lauded her with the choicest encomiums. 
Francis Charles, Arsene Alexandre, F. C. 
Guerin, Madame de Montaigne, including 
Blanche Dillaye of the American club. 
Miss Warrick returned to Philadelphia 
last summer. After spending a few 
weeks at Atlantic City, N. J., she re- 
turned to her native city and opened a 
studio at 1432 South Pennsylvania 
square. 

Her studio is crowded with her produc- 
tions, some depicting life, some death. 
Every emotion is carefully portrayed. In 
her “Laughing Man” is volatile humor ; 
“The Boy With a Thorn in His Foot” re- 
flects agony. 

Two canary birds sing as the artist 
plies chisel and hammer on a number of 
commissions she is executing. 

M. Bing has cast her group “The 
Wretched” in bronze. It is one of her 
best works. The relief is a cloud on 
which is a group of people in various at- 
titudes of hope, despair, resignation. 

In her “Thief on the Cross” we behold 
the agony of an awful death,—the swol- 
len lips, staring eyeballs, the straineJ 
muscles, all are there to the very life. 

Another gem is from Tennyson’s “Go- 
diva.” The subject for the statue is found 
in the lines: 


“Then she rode back, 
chastity: 

And one low churl, compact of thankless 
earth, 

The fatal by-word of all years to come, 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear. 

Peep’d—but his eyes, before they had their 
willy 

Were Shrivell’d into darkness in his head, 

And dropt before him.” 


clothed on with 


“All that/a sister State should do, all that a 
free State may, 
Heart, hand, and purse we proffer, as in the 
earlier day; 
But that one dark loathsome burden ye must 
stagger with alone, 
And reap the bitter harvest which ye your- 
selves have sown! 
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This symbolic work is the head of a 
young man with shrivelled eyes. A tab- 
let at the front of the neck bears a legend ; 
to the right of it is a figure on horseback, 
on the opposite side a crouching figure of 
a nude woman. The whole conception is 
unique and strongly demonstrated. 

Among the other pieces are a head of 
“John the Baptist,” “Sylvia,” a portrait 
bust; “The Flame,” “Death in the Wind,” 
“The Primitive Woman,” and “Oedipus.” 

Miss Warrick has no morbid traits, her 
personality is altogether agreeable. Her 
countenance is pleasant ; she stands about 
five feet six inches, has brown eyes and 
dark brown hair. She is accomplished 
in French, also in vocal and instrumental 
music, and is the President of the Cliotis, 


a young ladies’ social club. Her Alma 
Mater honored her at its annual election 
by making her one of its directors. She 
is also chairman of the committee on 
hanging of the Industrial Art School, 
where a number of her works are in its 
permanent exhibition. In the art section 
of Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, some 
photos of her work may be seen. 

The truly poetical mind of Miss War- 
rick shows itself in all her works, which 
bear the stamp of genius. 

Surely with this miraculous develop- 
ment among our young women, we have 
much to encourage us to endure patiently 
yet a little longer the flouts and flings of 
a heartless world. 
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THE STORY OF ITS ORGANIZATION— WHAT IT STANDS FOR—ITS PERSONNEL. 


CYRUS FIELD ADAMS. 


(rhe Afro-American Council was called 
into being by thé necessities of the people 
and its mission is to ameliorate so far as 
it can intelligently, wisely and practically 
do so, the deplorable industrial and po- 
litical position of a large portion of the 
Afro-American people, in the South espe- 
cially, who are living in the shadow of a 
condition which they did not create and 
from which they would gladly emerge if 
encouraged by the Afro-Americans of the 
North, who enjoy larger civil and politi- 
cal rights than their brethren in the 
Southland. 


It is the aim and hope of the National 
Afro-American Council, which is neither 
circumscribed by religious, social or po- 
litical tests as a condition to membership 
therein, to incorporate all existing social, 
religious, political and benevolent organi- 
zations into the body of its membership 
without interference with the constitu- 
tions, rules or by-iaws of these organiza: 
tions, except so far as they may be willing 
to be guided in their future course by the 
great axiom “To labor for man because 
he is man, is man’s noblest work.” 

In these noble words are comprehend- 
ed the purpose, aim and object of the Na- 
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tional Afro-American Council. The up- 
lifting of the Afro-American people is its 
central thought. To do this we must 
have the cordial and cheerful support and 
encouragement of every manly Afro- 
American who has faith in the power of 
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Afro-Americans who strive to rise above 
their present condition and assert their 
rights as men and citizens. 

There is a battle to be fought ; not with 
swords and guns on bioody fields, but in 
the arena of public opinion. The combat 





T. THOMAS’ FORTUNE, 
President of the Afro-American Council. 


numbers and the efficacy of intelligent or- 
ganization, and who has pride in his race 
and the courage “to do all that doth be- 
come a man” to give it character, respect- 
ability, influence and standing among the 
native and alien races in this country, 
who are combining their forces industri- 
ally and politically to the prejudice of all 


must be fiercely contested with skill, cour- 
age and intelligence, and must be per- 
sistently waged until a healthy public sen- 
timent is created which will accord to ev- 
ery man of every race his God-given 
rights. 

T. Thomas Fortune, editor of The New 
York Age, was the first man to suggest 
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the Afro-American League, an organiza- 
tion in the interest of the race. This he 
advocated for several years with the re- 
sult that a number of local leagues were 


formed. In 1890 a national conxestion 


was called, and in response to this call 
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(1) The universal suppression of our 
ballot in the South, and consequent ‘‘tax- 
ation without representation,’ since in 
the cities, counties and States, where we 
have undisputed, preponderating majori- 
ties of the voting population, we have in 


WILLIAM A. PLEDGER, 
First Vice-President of the Afro-American Council. 


representative men of the race met in Chi- 
cago in February of that year, and as the 
result of their deliberations the Afro- 
American League was formed. Mr. For- 
tune was elected temporary chairman, 
and in his opening address set forth the 
reasons which justified the organization 
as follows: 


the main, no representation, and therefore 
no voice in making and enforcing the 
laws under which we live. 

(2) The univcisal and lamentable 
reign of lynch and mob law, of which we 
are made the victims, especially in the 
South, which is all the more aggravating 
because all the machinery of the law- 
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making and law-enforcing power is in the 
hands of those who resort to such out- 
rageous, heinous and murderous viola- 
tions of the law. 


(3) The unequal distribution of school 
funds, collected from all tax-payers alike, 
and to the equal and undivided benefits of 
which all are alike entitled. 


(4) The odious and demoralizing peni- 
tentiary systems of the South, with its 
chain-gangs, convict leases and indiscrim- 
inate mixing of males and females. 


(5) The almost universal tyranny of 
common carrier corporations in the 
South—railroad, steamboat and others— 
in which the common rights of Afro- 
American men and women are outrage< 
and denied by the minions of these corpo- 
rations, acting under explicit orders, in 
most cases, as well as by common passen- 
gers, who take the matter into their own 
hands as often as they please, and are in 
no instance pursued and punished by the 
lawful authorities. 


(6) The discrimination practiced by 
those who conduct places of public ac- 
commodation, and are granted a license 
for this purpose, such as keepers of inns 
and hotels; and conductors of theatres 
and kindred places of amusement, where 
one man’s money, all things being equal, 
should be as good as another’s. 

(7) The serious question of wages, 
caused in the mai nby the vicious indus- 
trial system in the South, by the general 
contempt employers feel for employees 
and by the overcrowded nature of the la- 
bor market. 


This was a terrible arraignment of the 
South, but it was true then, and it is true 
now—that is, the conditions are practical- 
ly the same, although there has been in 
some respects a change for the worse. 
For instance, the common carrier dis- 
criminations, which at that time were acts 
of the corporations without warrant of 
law are now a part of the organic law in 
all of the Southern States. The suppres- 
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sion of the ballots of Afro-Americans 
which was unlawful thirteen years ago is 


now permitted by legal enactment. The 

unequal distribution of the school funds 

has been succeeded by attempts in several 
states to deprive the Afro-American of 
all educational facilities. 

Mr. Fortune refused the presidency of 
the League, although it was offered to 
him by a practically unanimous vote. By 
reason of the lack of interest among those 
who should have supported it, the League 
was a failure. In 1896 and 1897 there 
was. a movement started for the purpose 
of reviving the League, which culminated 
in its reorganization, at Rochester, N. Y.., 
in August, 1898, under the name of the 
National Afro-American Council. Mr. 
Fortune was nominated for president, but 
declined, and Bishop Alexander Walters 
was elected. Mr. Fortune was tendered 
the chairmanship of the executive com- 
mittee, which he accepted and held con- 
tinuously until elected President of the 
Council at the fifth annual meeting held 
at St. Paul, Minn., in July, 1902. 

According to Article II of the Consti- 
tution, the objects of the National Afro- 
American Council are: 

(1) To investigate and make an im- 
partial report of all lynchings and other 
outrages perpetrated upon American citi- 
zens. 

(2) To assist in testing the constitu- 
tionality of laws which are made for the 
express purpose of oppressing the Afro- 
American. 

(3) To promote the work of securing 
legislation which in the individual States 
shall secure to all citizens the rights guar- 
anteed them by the 13th, 14th and 15th 
Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

(4) To aid in the work of Prison Re- 
form. 

(5) To recommend a healthy migra- 
tion from terror-ridden sections of our 
land to States where law is respected and 
maintained. 








(6) To encourage both industrial and 
higher education. 

(7) To promote business enterprise 
among the people. 

(8) To educate sentiment on all lines 
that specially affect our race. 

(9) To inaugurate and promote plans 
for the moral elevation of the Afro-Amer- 
ican people. 

(10) To urge the appropriation for 
school funds by the Federal Government 
to provide education for citizens who are 
denied school privileges by discriminating 
State laws. 

In the matter of membership the Na- 
tional Afro-American Council is made up 
as follows: 

(1) Life membership may be voted by 
the Executive Committee upon payment 
of $50.00. 

(2) Local Afro-American Councils are 
entitled to representation in the National 

ebody on the basis of one delegate for ev- 
ery fifty members. 

(3) Religious and secular organiza- 
tions which have for their aim and work 
the mental and moral elevation of the 
race, and which desire to cooperate with 
the National Council may be represented 
by affiliated delegates, not more than two 
delegates to each organization. 

(4) Editors of Afro-American newspa- 
pers, and Principals of Academic schools 
and colleges may be admitted to member- 
ship upon the payment of the annual tax. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
National Afro-American Council is the 
most thoroughly representative body 
working in the interest of the race now in 
existence in the country. 

The organization is non-partisan. It 
was not organized in the interest of, and 
is not controlled by either of the great po- 
litical parties. Its membership includes 
Republicans, Democrats, Populists and 
Prohibitionists. That the members are 

ready to show their appreciation of any 
word or act beneficial to the race was 
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demonstrated by their hearty endorsement 
of President Roosevelt’s policy in refer- 
ence to the Afro-American. The strong 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
the Democratic members all voting in the 
affirmative. 

To show the personnel of the National 
Afro-American Council I give names of 
the officers and members of the Executive 
Committee elected at St. 
July, 1902. 


Paul, Minn., 


President—T. Thomas Fortune, New 
Jersey. 
First Vice-President — William A. 


Pledger, Georgia. 

Second Vice-President—William H. 
Steward, Kentucky. 

Third Vice-President — George H. 
White, District of Columbia. 

Fourth Vice-President—John C. Dan- 
ey, North Carolina. 

Fifth Vice-President—l. B. Scott, Tex- 
as. 

Sixth Vice-President—H. T. Johnson, 
New Jersey. 

Seventh Vice-President—E. H. Deas, 
South Carolina. 

Eighth Vice-President—Charles 
Scrutchin, Minnesota. 

Ninth Vice-President—Mrs. R. Jerome 
Jeffrey, New York. 

Secretary—Cyrus Field Adams, [li- 
nois. 

Financial Secretary—F. L. 
Minnesota. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Fan- 
nie Barrier Williams, Illinois. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss Martha \V. 
Webster, Kentucky. 

Treasurer—John W. Thompson, New 
York. 

National Organizer 
ton, North Carolina. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—J. H. Dillingham, 
Minnesota. 

Chaplain—Rev. Walter Brooks, Dis- 
trict of Collumbia. 


W. 


McGhee, 





George W. Clin- 
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Life Member—Cyrus Field Adams, II- Business—Emmett J. Scott, Alabama. 
linois. Ecclesiastical—M. C. B. Mason, Ohio. 


CYRUS FIELD ADAMS, 
Secretary of the Afro-American Council. 


DIRECTORS OF BUREAUS. Emigration—Nelson Crews, Missouri. 
Education—W. T. Vernon, Kansas. Literary—Mrs. J. St. P. Ruffin, Massa- 
Legal—J. Madison Vance, Louisiana. chusetts. 












Newspaper—P. J. Smith, Massachu- 
setts. 

Vital Statistics—Dr. J. E. Porter, Min- 
nesota. 


EXECUTIVE -COM MITTEE, 


Chairman—Alexander Walters. 

Secretary—Cyrus Field Adams. 

Alabama—Booker ‘1’. Washington, Em- 
mett J. Scott, Miss Cornelia Bowen. 

Arkansas—E. C. Morris, J. C. Corbin, 
Mrs. H. E. Carolina. 

California—Allen Allensworth, Lin- 
coln Dennis, Mrs. Minnie Benson. 

Colorado—J. S. C. Sharp, W. B. 
Townsend, Mrs. Mattie Brown. 

Connecticut—Walter Scott, S. P. Peak- 
er. 
Delaware—W. C. Jason, S. B. Elbert, 
Mrs. E. K. Kruse. 

District of Columbia—J. A. Taylor, J. 
H. Hannon, Miss Lucy E. Moten. 

Florida—M. M. Moore, M. M. Lewey, 
Mrs. J. Clinton. 

Georgia—W. E. DuBois, B. J. Davis 
Miss A. D. Clithroll. 

Illinois—Cyrus Field Adams, Ferdi- 
nand L. Barnett, Mrs. Ida Barnett. 

Indiana—S. A. Furniss, George L. 
Knox, Mrs. Lillian T. Fox. 

Iowa—John L. Thompson, I. E. Wil- 
liamson, Mrs. W. H. London. 

Indian Territory—W. H. Smith, Dr. 
Semms, Mrs. C. D, Jackson. 

Kansas—James H. Guy, W. T. Ver- 
non, Miss Mamie Dillard. 

Kentucky—W. H. Steward, J. C. Jack- 
son, Miss Martha Webster. 

Louisiana—M. S. Alexander, ‘James 
Lewis, Mrs. S. F. Williams. 

Maryland—Ernest Lyons, Harry S. 
Cummings, Mrs. Ella Smith. 

Massachusetts—E. E. Brown, P. J. 
Smith, Mrs. Josephine St. Pierre Ruffin. 

Michigan—C. S. Smith, S. M. Grant, 
Mrs. M. F. McCoy. 

Minnesota—W. T. Francis, 
Shepherd, Mrs. J. E. Porter. 


Harry 
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Mississippi—Isaiah T. Montgomery, 
W. E. Mollison, Mrs. Lizzie W. Cole- 
man. 


Missouri—Nelson C. Crews, R. W. 
Foster, Mrs..J. Silone Yates. 

Nebraska—F. L. Barnett, 
Smith. 


New Jersey—Alexander Walters, Jesse 
Lawson. 


Fred L. 


New Mexico—H. O. Flipper. 


New York—J. E. Mason, W.A. Alex- 
ander, Mrs. R. Jerome Jeffrey. 


North Carolina—John C. Dancy, C. R. 
Harris, Mrs. R. C. Bearden. 


Ohio—H. C. Smith, W. A. Scarbor- 
ough, Miss Amelia Taylor. 

Oklahoma—l. E. Page, E. P. McCabe, 
Mrs. I. E. Page. 

Oregon—A. D. Griffin, J. N. Fullilove, 
Mrs. J. N. Fullilove. 

Pennsylvania—C. H. Brooks, E. W. 
Moore, Mrs. N..F. Mossell: 

Rhode Island—J. W. Henderson, W. 
H. Coffey, Miss Elizabeth Carter. 

South Carolina—E. H. Deas, J. R. Le- 
vy, Miss A. G. Moorer. 

Tennessee—J. C. Napier, N. A. Cross- 
thwait, Mrs. N. L. Napier. 

Texas—R. L. Smith, C. W. Luckie, 
Mrs. Alice Dunn Logan. 

Virginia—John Mitchell, Jr., W. L. 
Taylor, Mrs. Maggie W. Steward. 

Washington—C. A.. Rideout, J. R. 
Hawkins. 

West Virginia—J. R. Clifford, Geo. E. 
Curry, Miss Otelia Kent. 

Wisconsin—J. J..Miles, S. H. Minor, 
Mrs. E. Williams. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Afro-American Council will be 
held at Louisville, Ky., July 7-8-9, 1903. 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Afro-American Council held its 
regular semi-annual meeting at Lincoln 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., 
Monday, January 26, 1903, Bishop A. 
Walters, Chairman, presiding. 
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The Committee adopted the following 
Address to the Country: 

“It is evident to the thoughtful among 
us that we are passing through one of the 
most critical periods of our existence in 


this country. Questions that immediate- 
ly concern the liberty and well being of 
one-eighth of the population of the Unit- 
ed States, and scarcely to less degree the 
whole population of the country are 
pressing for treatment as never before. A 
systematic effort has been inaugurated on 
the part of the South which has for its ob- 
ject the withdrawal of the franchise from 
the Afro-Americans of that section, and 
their reduction to a position of absolute 
subserviency in all the relations of life. 
It has been openly declared by some of 
the most prominent leaders of the South 
that it was the intention of the framers 
of the new constitutions to disfranchise 
as many Afro-Americans as possible and 
leave every Caucasion in full possession 
of the suffrage. The effect has been 
that not only has the Afro-American 
been disfranchised, but also a very large 
number of Caucasians, who, previous to 
the adoption of these constitutions, par- 
ticipated in elections. have ceased to reg- 
ister, to vote. 

“We contend for our constitutional 
rights on the ground that the right of 
suffrage has been conferred upon its citi- 
zens by the Federal government. 

“We heartily commend the Afro- 
Americans of Virginia, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana and other states, who are seeking re- 
dress through the courts of the land, and 
we pledge them our moral and financial 
support. 

“We denounce he mob murders so 
prevalent in this country. 

“We call the attention of the countrv 
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to a condition of service on many farms 
in a number of Southern States resem- 
bling very much the old peonage system, 
and ask for legislation looking to the 
remedying of the evil. 


“We submit our protest against the 
unfair practices in the transportation of 
passengers in Southern States, discrimi- 
nating unjustly against Afro-Americans ; 
requiring of them the highest rates for 
travel and providing in return the poorest 
accommodations in carriage; and we in- 
voke the exercise of the powers of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, by that 
tribunal, to prevent discriminations in 
rates and accommodations against inter- 
state passengers. 


We appeal to Congress for favorable 
action upon one of the several measures 
now pending therein for the appointment 
of a commission to inquire into the con- 
dition of the Afro-Americans of the coun- 
trv. 

“We heartily indorse the deliveratices 
of President Roosevelt with reference to 
the fitness for appointment to office, and 
the attitude of the Federal government 
toward all of its citizens, regardless of 
race or color. He has imparted new life 
and vigor to the time-honored principles 
and traditions of human rights, and has 
given hope and inspiration to a people 
struggling heroically beneath the burden 
of hate and proscription. We commend 
Theodore Roosevelt to the affection and 
confidence of our people, regardless of 
party affiliation. 

Alexander Walters, Chairman Execu- 
tive Committee ; Cyrus Field Adams, Sec- 
retary Committee.and Council; William 
A. Pledger, Acting President National 
Afro-American Council. 
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OF ONE BLOOD. * 


OR, THE HIDDEN SELF, 
PAULINE E. HOPKINS. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I TO XI. 


Reuel Briggs, a young medical student, interested in 
mysticism, sees a face that haunts him. He attends a 
concert with his friend Aubrey Livingston, and there 
discovers in a negro concert-singer the owner of the 
mysterious face. He sees this woman again on Hallow 
Eve while playing at charms with a party of young 
a at Vance Hall, the home of Livingston’s be- 
trothed. Early the next morning he is called to attend 
the victims of a railroad disaster at the hospital. He 
finds among them the girl whose face haunts him, ina 
cataleptic sleep which the doctors call death. Hesuc- 
ceeds in restoring her to consciousness, but with a 
complete loss of memory. She loses her identity as a 
negress. Reuel falls deeply in love with her. He 
finally restores her to health and determines to marry 
her, but finds his circumstances too straitened Au- 
joes, 4 Livingston helps him out by offering to obtain 
for hima place in an expedition about to explore the 
ancient city of Meroe in Africa. 
marries Dianthe before going on a two years’ venture. 
After his departure Dianthe finds that Livingston is in 
love with her, and he acquires a power over her that 
she cannot resist. She agrees to fly with him against 
her will; but before the time set they with Molly 
Vance go out canoeing and are overturned in the river, 
and all three are supposed to have been drowned. 

The expedition reaches Africa. Incrossingthe Great 
Desert Reuel Briggs visits old ruins and is rescued 
from a leopard’sclaws by Vance. They are suspicious 
of Jim Titus, who pretended not to hear Briggs’ calls 
for help. They receive noletters from home after leav- 
ing England, and one night, by clairvoyant aid, Reuel 
reads a letter that Titus has received. That same 
night, by mediumistic power, Briggs describes the 
overturning of the boat containing Molly, Dianthe and 
Aubrey, on the Charles River months before. 


Reuel accepts, but 


CHAPTER XII. 


Late one afternoon two weeks later, the 
caravan halted at the edge of the dirty 
Arab town which forms the outposts to 
the island of Meroe. 

Charlie Vance stood in the door of his 
tent and let his eyes wander over the land- 
scape in curiosity. Clouds of dust swept 
over the sandy plains; when they disap- 
peared the heated air began its dance 
again, and he was glad to re-enter the 
tent and stretch himself at full length in 
his hammock. The mail was not yet in 
from Cairo, consequently there were no 
letters; his eyes ached from straining 
them for a glimpse of the Ethiopian ruins 
across the glassy waters of the tributaries 
of the Nile which encircled the island. 

It was not a simple thing to come ail 
these thousands of miles to look at a pile 
of old ruins that promised nothing of in- 
*Copyright, 1902, by Pauline E. Hopkins. 


terest to him after all. This was what 
he had come for—the desolation of an 
African desert, and the companionship of 
human fossils and savage beasts of prey. 
The loneliness made him shiver. It was 
a desolation that doubled desolateness, 
because his healthy American organiza- 
tion missed the march of progress attested 
by the sound of hammers on unfinished 
buildings that told of a busy future and 
cosy modern homeliness. Here there was 
no future. No railroads, no churches, no 
saloons, no schoolhouses to echo the 
voices of merry children, no promise of 
the life that produces within the range of 
his vision. Nothing but the monotony 
of past centuries dead and forgotten save 
by a few learned savans. 

As he rolled over in his hammock, 
Charlie told himself that next to seeing 
the pater and Molly, he’d give ten dollars 
to be able to thrust his nose into twelve 
inches of whiskey and soda, and remain 
there until there was no more. Then a 
flicker of memory made Charlie smile as 
he remembered the jollities of the past 
few months that he had shared with Cora 
Scott. 

“Jolly little beggar,” he mentally 
termed her. “I wonder what sort of a 
fool she’d call me if she could see me now 
whistling around the ragged edge of this 
solid block of loneliness called a desert.” 

Then he fell asleep and dreamed he 
was boating on the Charles, and that Mol- 
ly was a mermaid sporting in a bed of 
water-lilies. 

Ancient writers, among them Strabo, 
say that the Astabora unites its stream 
with the Nile, and forms the island of 
Meroe. The most famous historical city 
of Ethiopia is commonly called Carthage, 
but Meroe was the queenly city of this an- 
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cient people. Into it poured the traffic 
of the world in gold, frankincense and 
ivory. Diodorus states the island to be 
three hundred and seventy-five miles long 
and one hundred and twenty-five miles 
wide. The idea was borne in upon our 
travellers in crossing the Great Desert 
that formerly wells must have been estab- 
lished at different stations for the conven- 
ience of man and beast. Professor Stone 
and Reuel had discovered traces of a 
highway and the remains of cisterns 
which must have been marvellous in skill 
and prodigious in formation. 

All was bustle and commotion in the 
camp that night. Permission had been 
obtained to visit and explore the ruins 
from the Arab governor of the Province. 
It had cost money, but Professor Stone 
counted nothing as lost that would aid in 
the solution of his pet theories. 

The leaders of the enterprise sat to- 
gether late that night, listening to the 
marvellous tales told by the Professor of 
the city’s ancient splendor, and examining 
closely the chart which had remained hid- 
den for years before it fell into his hands. 
For twenty-five years this apostle of 
learning had held the key to immense 
wealth, he believed, in his hands. For 
years he had tried in vain to interest the 
wealthy and powerful in his scheme for 
finding the city described in his chart, 
wherein he believed lay the gold mines 
from which had come the streams of pre- 
cious metal which made the ancient Ethi- 
opians famous. 

The paper was in a large envelope 
sealed with a black seal formed to re- 
semble a lotus flower. It was addressed: 

To THE STUDENT WHO, HAVING COUNT- 
ED THE COST, IS RESOLUTE TO ONCE MORE 
REVEAL TO THE SCEPTICAL, THE ANCIENT 
GLORY OF HOARY MEROE. 

Within the envelope was a_ faded 
parchment which the Professor drew 
forth with trembling hands. The little 
company drew more closely about the im- 
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provised table and its flickering candle 
which revealed the faded writing to be in 
Arabic. There was no comment, but 
each one listened intently to the reader, 
who translated very fully as he went 
along. 

‘Be it known to you, my brother, that 
the great and surpassing wealth men- 
tioned in this parchment is not to be won 
without braving many dangers of a dead- 
ly nature. You who may read this mes- 
sage, then, I entreat to consider well the 
perils of your course. Within the mines 
of Meroe, four days’ journey from the 
city toward Arabia, are to be found gold 
in bars and gold in flakes, and diamonds, 
and rubies whose beauty excels all the 
jewels of the earth. For some of them 
were hidden by the priests of Osiris that 
had adorned the crown of the great Semi- 
ramis, and the royal line of Queen Can- 
dace, even from ancient Babylon’s pillage 
these jewels came, a spectacle glorious be- 
yond compare. There, too, is the black 
diamond of Senechus’s crown (Senechus 
who suffered the captivity of Israel by the 
Assyrians), which exceeds all imagina- 
tion for beauty and color. 

“All these jewels with much treasure 
beside you will gain by following my 
plain directions. 

“Four days’ journey from Meroe to- 
ward Arabia is a city founded by men 
from the Upper Nile; the site is near one 
of its upper sources, which still has one 
uniform existence. This city is situated 
on a forked tributary, which takes its rise 
from a range of high, rocky mountains, 
almost perpendicular on their face, from 
which descend twe streams like cataracts, 
about two miles apart, and form a tri- 
angle, which holds the inner city. The 
outer city occupies the opposite banks on 
either side of the streams, which after 
joining, form a river of considerable size, 
and running some five miles, loses itself 
in the surrounding swamps. The cities 
are enclosed within two great walls, run- 
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ning parallel with the streams. There are 
also two bridges with gates, connecting 
the inner and outer cities ; two great gates 
also are near the mountain ranges, con- 
necting the outer city with the agricul- 
tural lands outside the walls. The whole 
area is surrounded by extensive swamps, 
through which a passage known only to 
the initiated runs, and forms an impas- 
sible barrier to the ingress or egress of 
strangers. 

.““But there is another passage known to 
the priests and used by them, and this is 
the passage which the chart outlines be- 
neath the third great pyramid, leading 
directly into the mines and giving access 
to the city. 

“When Egypt rose in power and sent 
her hosts against the mother country, 
then did the priests close with skill and 
cunning this approach to the hidden city 
of refuge, where they finally retired, car- 
rying with them the ancient records of 
Ethiopia’s greatness, and closing forever, 
as they thought, the riches of her marvel- 
lous mines, to the world. 

“Beneath the Sphinx’ head lies the se- 
cret of the entrance, and yet not all, for 
the rest is graven on the sides of the cav- 
ern which will be seen when the mouth 
shall gape. But beware the tank to the 
right where dwells the sacred crocodile, 
still living, although centuries have rolled 
by and men have been gathered to the 
shades who once tended on his wants. 
And beware the fifth gallery to the right 
where abide the sacred serpents with jew- 
elled crowns, for of a truth are they ter- 
rible. 

“This the writer had from an aged 
priest whose bones lie embalmed in the 
third pyramid above the Sphinx.” 

With this extraordinary document a 
chart was attached, which, while an enig- 
ma to the others, seemed to be perfectly 
clear to Professor Stone. 

The letter ended abrupfly, and the chart 
was a hopeless puzzle to the various eyes 
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that gazed curiously at the straggling out- 
lines. 

“What do you make of it, Professor?” 
asked Reuel, who with all his knowledge, 
was at sea with the chart. “We have been 
looking for mystery, and we seem to have 
found it.” 

“What do I make of it? Why, that we 
shall find the treasure and all return home 
rich,” replied the scholar testily. 

“Rubbish!” snorted Charlie with fine 
scorn. 

“How about the sacred crocodile and 
the serpents? My word, gentlemen, if 
you find the back door key of the Sphinx’ 
head, there’s a chance that a warm wel- 
come is awaiting us.” 

Charlie’s words met with approval 
from the others, but the Professor and 
Reuel said nothing. There was silence 
for a time, each man drawing at his pipe 
in silent meditation. 

“Well, I’m only travelling for pleasure, 
so it matters not to me how the rest of 
you elect to shuffle off this mortal coil, i 
intend to get some fun out of this thing,” 
continued Charlie. 

There was a shout of laughter from his 
companions. 

“Pleasure!” cried one. “O Lord! 
You’ve come to the wrong place. This is 
business, solid business. If we get out 
with our skins it will be something to be 
thankful for.” 

“Well, said Reuel, rousing himself from 
a fit of abstraction, “I come out to do 
business and I have determined to see the 
matter through if all is well at home. 
We'll prove whether there’s a hidden city 
or not before we leave Africa.” 

The Professor grasped his hand in 
gratitude, and then silence fell upon the 
group. The curtains of the tent were 
thrown back. Bright fell the moonlight 
on the sandy plain, the Nile, the indistinct 
ruins of Meroe, hiding all imperfections 
by its magic fingers. It was a wonderful 
sight to see the full moon looking down 
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on the ruins of centuries. The weird 
light increased, the shadows lengthened 
and silence fell on the group, broken only 
by the low tones of Professor Stone as he 
told in broken sentences the story of an- 
cient Ethiopia. 

“For three thousand years the world 
has been mainly indebted for its advance- 
ment to the Romans, Greeks, Hebrews, 
Germans and Anglo-Saxons; but it was 
otherwise in the first years. Babylon and 
Egypt—Nimrod and Mizraim—both de- 
scendants of Ham—led the way, and 
acted as the pioneers of mankind in the 
untrodden fields of knowledge. The 
Ethiopians, therefore, manifested great 
superiority over all the nations among 
whom they dwelt, and their name became 
illustrious throughout Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 

“The father of this distinguished race 
was Cush, the grandson of Noah, an Ethi- 
opian. 

“Old Chaldea, between the Euphrates 
and Tigris rivers, was the first home of 
the Cushites. Nimrod, Ham’s grandson, 
founded Babylon. The Babylonians early 
developed the energy of mind which 
made their country the first abode of civ- 
ilization. Canals covered the land, serv- 
ing the purposes of traffic, defense and 
irrigation. Lakes were dug and stored 
with water, dykes built along the banks 
of rivers to fertilize the land, and it is not 
surprising to learn that from the earliest 
times Babylonia was crowded with popu- 
lous cities. This grandeur was brought 
about by Nimrod the Ethiopian.” 

“Great Scott!’ cried Charlie, “you 
don’t mean to tell me that all this was 
done by niggers?” 

The Professor smiled. Being English, 
he could not appreciate Charlie’s horror 
at its full value. 

“Undoubtedly your Afro-Americans 
are a branch of the wonderful and mys- 
terious Ethiopians who had a prehistoric 
existence of magnificence, the full record 
of which is lost in obscurity. 
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“We associate with the name ‘Chaldea’ 
the sciences of astronomy and philosophy 
and chronology. It was to the Wise Men 
of the East to whom the birth of Christ 
was revealed; they were Chaldeans—of 
the Ethiopians. Eighty-eight years be- 
fore the birth of Abraham, these people, 
known in history as ‘Shepherd Kings,’ 
subjugated the whole of Upper Egypt, 
which they held in bondage more than 
three hundred years.” 


“It is said that Egyptian civilization 
antedates that of Ethiopia,” broke in Reu- 
el. “How do you say, Professor?” 

“Nothing of the sort, nothing of the 
sort. I know that in connecting Egypt 
with Ethiopia, one meets with most bit- 
ter denunciation from most modern schol- 
ars. Science has done its best to separate 
the race from Northern Africa, but the 
evidence is with the Ethiopians. If I 
mistake not, the ruins of Meroe will prove 
my words. Traditions with respect to 
Memnon connect Egypt and Ethiopia 
with the country at the head of the Nile. 
Memanon personifies the ethnic identity of 
the two races. Ancient Greeks believea 
it. All the traditions of Armenia, where 
lies Mt. Ararat, are in accordance with 
this fact. The Armenian geography ap- 
plies the name of Cush to four great re- 
gions—Media, Persia, Susiana, Asia, or 
the whole territory between the Indus and 
the Tigris. Moses of Chorene identifies 
Belus, king of Babylon with Nimrod 

“But the Biblical tradition is para- 
mount to all. In it lies the greatest au- 
thority that we have for the affiliation of 
nations, and it is delivéred to us very sim- 
ply and plainly: “The sons of Ham were 
Cush and Mizraim and Phut and Canaan 

and Cush begot Nimrod . 
and the beginning of his kingdom was 
Babel and Erech and Accad and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinar.’ It is the best in- 
terpretation of this passage to understand 
it as asserting that the four races— 
Egyptians, Ethiopians, Libyans and Ca- 









_ naanites—were ethnically connected, be- 
ing all descended from Ham; and that 
the primitive people of Babylon were a 
subdivision of one of these races ; namely, 
of the Cushite or Ethiopian. 

“These conclusions have lately received 
important and unexpected confirmation 
from the results of linguistic research. 
After the most remarkable of Mesopota- 
mian mounds had yielded their treasures, 
and supplied the historical student with 
numerous and copious documents, bear- 
ing upon the history of the great Assyrian 
and Babylonian empires, it was deter- 
mined to explore Chaldea proper, where 
mounds of considerable height marked 
the site of several ancient cities. 
Among unexpected results was the dis- 
covery of a new form of speech, differing 
greatly from the later Babylonian lan- 
guage. In grammatical structure this an- 
cient tongue resembles dialects of the Tu- 
ranian family, but its vocabulary has been 
pronounced to be decidedly Cushite or 
Ethiopian ; and the modern languages to 
which it approaches nearest are thought 
to be the Mahen of Southern Arabia ane 
the Galla of Abyssinia. Thus compara- 
tive philology appears to confirm old tra- 
ditions. An Eastern Ethiopia instead of 
being the invention of bewildered igno- 
rance, is rather a reality which it will re- 
quire a good deal of scepticism to doubt, 
and the primitive race that bore sway in 
Chaldea proper belongs to this ethnic 
type. ‘Meroe was the queenly city of this 
great people.” 

“Tt is hard to believe your story. From 
what a height must this people have fall- 
en to reach the abjectness of the Ameri- 
can Negro,” exclaimed a listener. 

“True,” replied the Professor. “But 
from what a depth does history show 
that the Anglo-Saxon has climbed to the 
position of the first people of the earth to- 
day.” 

Charlie Vance said nothing. He had 
suffered so many shocks from the shatter- 
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ing of cherished idols since entering the 
country of mysteries that the power of 
expression had left him. 

“Twenty-five years ago, when I was 
still a young man, the camel-driver who 
accompanied me to Thebes sustained a fa- 
tal accident. I helped him in his distress, 
and to show his gratitude he gave me the 
paper and chart I have shown you to- 
night. He was a singular man, black hair 
and eyes, middle height, dark-skinned, 
face and figure almost perfect, he was 
proficient in the dialects of the region, be- 
sides being master of the purest and most 
ancient Greek and Arabic. I believe he 
was a native of the city he described. 

“He believed that Ethiopia antedated 
Egypt, and helped me materially in fixing 
certain data which time has proved to be 
correct. He added a fact which the man- 
uscript withholds,—that from lands be- 
yond unknown seas, to which many de- 
scendants of Ethiopia had been borne as 
slaves, should a king of ancient line—an 
offspring of that Ergamenes who lived in 
the reign of the second Ptolemy—return 
and restore the former glory of the race. 
The preservation of this hidden city is for 
his reception. This Arab also declared 
that Cush was his progenitor.” 

“That’s bosh. How would they know 
their future king after centuries of ob- 
scurity passed in strange lands, and amal- 
gamation with other races?” remarked 
the former speaker. 

“T asked him that question ; he told me 
that every descendant of the royal line 
bore a lotus-lily in the form of a birth- 
mark upon his breast.” 

It might have been the unstable shad- 
ows of the moon that threw a tremulous 
light upon the group, but Charlie Vance 
was sure that Reuel Briggs started vio- 
lently at the Professor’s words. 

One by one the men retired to rest, each 
one under the snvell of the mvsterious 
forces of a past life that brooded like a 
mist over the sandy plain, the dark Nile 
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rolling sluggishly along within a short 
distance of their camp, and the ruined 
city now a magnificent Necropolis. The 
long shadows grew longer, painting the 
scene into beauty and grandeur. The 
majesty of death surrounded the spot and 
its desolation spoke in trumpet tones of 
the splendor which the grave must cover, 
when even the memory of our times shall 
be forgotten. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Next morning the camp was early astir 
before the dawn; and before the sun was 
up, breakfast was over and the first boat- 
load of the explorers was standing on the 
site of the ruins watching the unlfading of 
the apparatus for opening solid masonry 
and excavating within the pyramids. 

The feelings of every man in the party 
were ardently excited by the approach to 
the city once the light of the world’s civ- 
ilization. The great French writer, Vol- 
ney, exclaimed when first his eyes beheld 
the sight, “How are we astonished when 
we reflect that to the race of Negroes, 
the object of our extreme contempt, we 
owe our arts, sciences and even the use of 
speech !” 

From every point of view rose magnifi- 
cent groups of pyramids rising above py- 
ramids. About eighty of them remaining 
in a state of partial preservation. The 
principal one was situated on a hill- two 
and a half miles from the river, com- 
manding an extensive view of the plain. 
The explorers found by a hasty examina- 
tion that most of them could be ascended 
although their surfaces were worn quite 
smooth. That the pyramids were places 
of sepulture they could not doubt. From 
every point of view the sepulchres were 
imposing ; and they were lost in admira- 
tion and wonder with the first superficial 
view of the imposing scene. 

One of the approaches or porticoes was 
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most interesting, the roof being arched in 
regular masonic style, with what may be 


called a keystone. Belonging without 
doubt to the remotest ages, their ruined 
and defaced condition was attributed by 
the scientists to their great antiquity. The 
hieroglyphics which covered the monu- 
ments were greatly defaced. A knowl- 
edge of these characters in Egypt was 
confined to the priests, but in Ethiopia 
they were understood by all showing that 
even in that remote time and place learn- 
ing and the arts had reached so high a 
state as to be diffused among the common 
people. 

For a time the explorers wandered 
from ruin to ruin, demoralized as to 
routine work, gazing in open astonish- 
ment at the wonders before them. Many 
had visited Thebes and Memphis and the 
Egyptian monuments, but none had 
hoped to find in this neglected corner, so 
much of wonder and grandeur. Within 
the pyramids that had been opened to the 
curious eye, they found the walls covered 
with the pictures of scenes from what 
must have been the daily life,—death, 
burial, marriage, birth, triumphal proces- 
sions, including the spoils of war. 

Reuel noticed particularly the figure 
of a queen attired in long robe, tight at 
neck and ankles, with closely fitted legs. 
The Professor called their attention to the 
fact that the entire figure was dissimilar 
to those represented in Egyptian sculp- 
ture. The figure was strongly marked by 
corpulency, a mark of beauty in Eastern 
women. This rotundity is the distin- 
guishing feature of Ethiopian sculpture, 
more bulky and clumsy than Egypt, but 
pleasing to the eye. 

The queen held in one hand the lash 
of Osiris; and in the other a lotus flower. 
She was seated on a lion, wearing sandals 
resembling those specimens seen in The- 
ban figures. Other figures grouped about 
poured libations tothe queen, or carried the 
standards graced and ornamented by the 









figures of the jackal; ibis and hawk. At 
the extremity of each portico was the rep- 
resentation of a monolithic temple, above 
which were the traces of a funeral boat 
filled with figures. 

Professor Stone told them that Dio- 
dorus mentions that some of the Ethiopi- 
ans preserved the bodies of their relatives 
in glass cases (probably alabaster), in or- 
der to have them always before their eyes. 
These porticoes, he thought, might have 
been used for that purpose. The hair of 
the women was dressed in curls above the 
forehead and in ringlets hanging on their 
shoulders. 

One who had visited the chief galleries 
of Europe holding the treasures accumu- 
lated from every land, could not be un- 
moved at finding himself on the site of the 
very metropolis where science and art had 
their origin. If he had admired the ar- 
chitecture of Rome and the magnificent 
use they had made of the arch in their 
baths, palaces and temples, he would be, 
naturally, doubly interested at finding in 
desolate Meroe the origin of that discov- 
ery. The beautiful sepulchres of Meroe 
would give to him evidence of the correct- 
ness of the historical records. And then 
it was borne in upon him that where the 
taste for the arts had reached such per- 
fection, one might rest assured that other 
intellectual pursuits were not neglected 
nor the sciences unknown. Now, how- 
ever, her schools are closed forever; not 
a vestige remaining. Of the houses of 
her philosophers, not a stone rests upon 
another ; and where civilization and learn- 
ing once reigned, ignorance and barbar- 
ism have reassumed their sway. 

This is the people whose posterity has 
been denied a rank among the human 
race, and has been degraded into a spe- 
cies of talking baboons! 


“Land of the mighty Dead! 
There science once display’d 
And art, their charms; 

There awful Pharaohs swayed 
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Great nations who obeyed; 
There distant monarchs laid 
Their vanquished arms. 
“They hold us in survey— 


They cheer us on our way— 
They loud proclaim, 

From pyramidal hall— 

From Carnac’s sculptured wall— 
From Thebes they loudly call— 
‘Retake yOur fame!’ 


“Arise and now prevail 

O’er all your foes; 

In truth and righteousness— 
In all the arts of peace— 
Advance and still increase, 
Though hosts oppose.’ ’ 


Under the inspiration of the moment, 
Charlie, the irrepressible, mounted to the 
top of the first pyramid, and from its peak 
proceeded to harangue his companions, 
lugging in the famous Napoleon’s: 
“From the heights of yonder Pyramids 
forty centuries are contemplating you,” 
etc. This was admirably done, and the 
glances and grimaces of the eloquent 
young American must have outvied in 
ugliness the once gracious-countenanced 
Egyptian Sphinx. 

We may say here that before the exca- 
vations of the explorers were ended, they 
found in two of the pyramids, concealed 
treasures,—golden plates and tables that 
must have been used by the priests in 
their worship. Before one enormous im- 
age was a golden table, also of enormous 
proportions. The seats and steps were 
also of gold, confirming the ancient Chal- 
dean records which tell of 800 talents of 
metal used in constructing this statue. 

There was also a statue of Candace, 
seated in a golden chariot. On her knees 
crouched two enormous silver serpents, 
each weighing thirty talents. Another 
queen (Professor Stone said it must be 
Dido from certain peculiar figures) car- 
ried in her right hand a serpent by the 
head, in her left hand a sceptre garnished 
with precious stones. 

All of this treasure was collected final- 
ly, after indemnifying the government, 
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and carefully exported to England, where 
it rests today in the care of the Society of 
Geographical Research. 

They never forgot that sunset over 
the ancient capital of Ethiopia at the close 
of the first day spent on the city’s site, in 
the Desert. The awe-inspiring Pyramids 
throwing shadows that reminded one of 
the geometrical problems of his student 
days ; the backsheesh-loving Arabs, in the 
most picturesque habiliments and _atti- 
tudes; the patient camels, the tawny 


sands, and the burnished coppery sun-. 


light! They had brought tents with 
them, leaving the most of the outfit on the 
opposite bank under the care of Jim 
Titus, whom Reuel had desired the 
professor to detail for that duty. 
Somehow since his adventure in 
the ruins with the leopard, and the 
mysterious letter-reading, he had felt 
a deep-seated mistrust of the docile ser- 
vant. He concluded not to keep him any 


nearer his person than circumstances de- 


manded. In this resolve Charlie Vance 
concurred; the two friends resolved to 
keep an eye on Titus, and Ababdis was 
sent for the mail. 

Reuel Briggs had changed much. Har- 
assed by anxieties which arose from his 
wife’s silence, at the end of two months 
he was fast becoming a misanthrope. 
Charlie felt anxious as he looked at him 
walking restlessly up and down in the 
pale moonlight, with fiery eyes fixed on 
space. Charlie suppressed his own feel- 
ings over the silence of his father and sis- 
ter to comfort Reuel. 

“You ought not, my dear Briggs,” he 
would say. “Come, for heaven’s sake 
shake off that sadness which may make 
an end of you before you are aware.” 
Then he would add, jestingly, “Decidedly, 
you regret the leopard’s claws!” 

On this night the excitement of new 
scenes had distracted the thoughts of both 
men from their homes, and they lay 
smoking in their hammocks before the 
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parted curtains of the tent lazily watching 
Ababdis advancing with a bundle in his 
hand. It was the long expected mail! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


It was some three weeks after this be- 
fore Briggs was able to assume his du- 
ties. The sudden shock of the news of 
his wife’s death over-weighted a brain 
already strained to the utmost. More 
than once they despaired of his life— 
Professor Stone and Vance, who had put 
aside his own grief to care for his friend. 
Slowly the strong man had returned to 
life once more. He did not rave or pro- 
test; Fate had no power to move him 
more; the point of anguish was passed, 
and in its place succeeded a dumb stupid- 
ity more terrible by far, though far more 
blessed. 

His love was dead. He himself was 
dead for any sensibility of suffering that 
he possessed. So for many days longer 
he lay in his hammock seemingly with- 
out a thought of responsibility. 

They had carried him back to the camp 
across the river, and there he spent the 
long days of convalescence. What did 
he think of all day as he moved like a 
shadow among the men or swung listless- 
ly in the hammock? Many of the men 
asked themselves that question as they 
gazed at Briggs. One thought repeated 
itself over and over in his brain, “Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither can 
the floods drown it.” “Many waters”— 
“many waters”—the words whispered 
and sung appealingly, invitingly, in his 
ears all day and all night. “Many wat- 
ers, many waters.” 

One day he heard them tell of the re- 
moval of the door in the pyramid two and 
one-half miles on the hill. They had 
found the Svhinx’ head as described in 
the manuscript, but had been unable to 
move it with any instrument in their pos- 
session. Much to his regret, Professor 








Stone felt obliged to give the matter up 
and content himself with the valuable 
relics he had found. The gold mines, if 
such there were, were successfully hidden 
from searchers, and would remain a mys- 
tery. 

The white orb of the moon was high in 
the heavens ; the echoeless sand gave back 
no sound ; that night Reuel rose, took his 
revolver and ammunition, and leaving a 
note for Vance telling him he had gone to 
the third pyramid and not to worry, he 
rowed himself over to Meroe. He had 
no purpose, no sensation. Once he halt- 
ed and tried to think. His love was dead: 
—that was the one fact that filled his 
thoughts at first. Then another took its 
place. Why should he live? Of course 
not; better rejoin her where parting was 
no more. He would lose himself in the 
pyramid. The manuscript had spoken or 
dangers—he would seek them. 

As he went on the moon rose in full 
splendor behind him. Some beast of the 
night plunged through a thicket along 
the path. 

The road ascended steadily for a mile 
or more, crossing what must have once 
been carriage drives. Under the light of 
the setting moon the gradually increasing 
fertility of the ground shone silver-white. 
Arrived at the top of the hill, he paused 
to rest and wipe the perspiration from his 
face. After a few minutes’ halt, he 
plunged on and soon stood before the en- 
trace of the gloomy chamber; as he 
stumbled along he heard a low, distinct 
hiss almost beneath his feet. Reuel 
jumped and stood still. He who had been 
desirous of death but an hour before 
obeyed the first law of nature. Who can 
wonder? It was but the re-awakening 
of life within him, and that care for what 
has been entrusted to us by Omnipotence, 
will remain until death has numbed our 


senses. 
The dawn wind blew all about him. He 
would do no more until the dawn. Pres- 
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ently the loom of the night lifted and he 
could see the outlines of the building a 
few yards away. From his position he 
commanded the plain at his feet as level 
as asea. The shadows grew more dis- 
tinct, then without warning, the red dawn 
shot up behind him. The sepulchre be- 
fore him flushed the color of blood, and 
the light revealed the horror of its empti- 
ness. 

Fragments of marble lay about him. It 
seemed to the lonely watcher that he 
could hear the sound of the centuries 
marching by in the moaning wind and 
purposeless dust. 

The silence and sadness lay on him like 
a pall and seemed to answer to the desola- 
tion of his own life. 

For a while he rambled aimlessly from 
wall to wall examining the gigantic rest- 
ing place of the dead with scrupulous 
care. Here were ranger great numbers 
of the dead in glass cases ; up and up they 
mounted to the vaulted ceiling. His ta- 
per flickered in the sombreness, giving 
but a feeble light. The air grew cold and 
damp as he went on. Once upon a time 
there had been steps cut in the granite 
and leading down to a well-like depres- 
sion near the center of the great chamber. 
Down he went holding the candle high 
above his head as he carefully watched 
for the Sphinx’ head. He reached a 
ledge which ran about what was evidently 
once a tank. The ledge ran only on one 
side. He looked about for the Sphinx; 
unless it was here he must retrace his 
steps, for the ledge ran only a little way 
about one side of the chamber. 

He was cold and damp, and turned 
suddenly to retrace his steps, when just in 
front of him to the left the candle’s light 
fell full on the devilish countenance of the 
Ethiopian Sphinx. 

He moved quickly toward it; and then 
began an examination of the figure. As 
he stepped backward his foot crushed 
through a skull ; he retreated with a shud- 
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ings occur; had we such power, then 
would Infinity cease to be Infinity. 


Shall the Anglo-Saxon and the Afro- 
American mix? 

They have mixed. 

Shall they continue to mix? 

This is the question which underlies all 
personal and public prejudice and legisla- 
tion against the Negro. 


Every soul is a celestial Venus to every 
other soul. Love is omnipresent. , 
Love is our highest word and the syno- 
nym of God. 

Thus sings Emerson, subtle philoso- 
pher and keen analyzer of human affairs. 

Love is the bridge to close personal re- 
lations which are the foundations of so- 
cial intercourse. Our interest is aroused 
by the sight of a couple under the magic 
influence of Cupid’s spell. Novels which 
portray the tender passion with truth pro- 
duce a glow in the heart that time cannot 
efface. No truer line was ever penned 
than that which says, “All mankind loves 
a lover.” 

A youth and a maiden meet at a crowd- 
ed reception, a glance is exchanged full of 
the fire of magnetism. “The mischief is 
done. Glances are merged in courteous 
acts until the crisis or culmination; mar- 
riage is the result. As life wears on in 
the dual relation, the youth and maiden 
find that they have been in training for 
that future love which knows not sex, nor 
person, nor passion, but seeketh only vir- 
tue and wisdom, “for it is the nature and 
end of the marriage relation that the act- 
ors represent the human race to each oth- 
er.” Observers by nature and therefore 
learners, the youth and maiden soon feel 
that their affections are but tents of a 
night, and that this beautiful relation 
must be supplanted by that heavenly re- 
lation which is more beautiful still. Thus 
do we progress step by step toward a fu- 
ture life. And if this be the true plan of 
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salvation, by which the ends of Infinity 
are to be compassed, what availeth man’s 
puerile efforts or his petty malice, against 
Divine power? Be sure the plan of salva- 
tion will be accomplished if every idol of 
prejudice is forced upon the fiery altar of 
purification. 


“From ebony to alabaster!” 

It was the privilege of the writer te 
listen to the eloquent and scholarly Prof. 
Price, in Tremont Temple, Boston, short- 
ly before his death. 

In speaking of the wide range of choice 
spread out before our youth he said that 
there was no call for a man or woman of 
color to marry outside racial lines, for 
there was every color necessary for choice 
ranging from ebony to alabaster. But in 
spite of the variety, many Negroes are 
availing themselves of the privileges 
granted by our Northern States, to unite 
themselves with the Caucassian race; and 
this is more prevalent among men than 
among women. 

We find no fault in this if the Negro 
unites himself to one who is in all things 
his equal—morally and _ intellectually. 
But we are sorry to say, the reverse often 
happens, and no men entail upon them- 
selves and their children the deadly asso- 
ciation of a nature vile, mismatic and 
filthy, dealing death to all hope of moral 
cleanliness. 

There is still another point to consider. 

The Negro woman is not tolerated by 
the Anglo-Saxon ; he can stand the black 
man but not the black woman save in the 
menial position of a servant or the de- 
graded one of a concubine. Positions 
calling for refined service are barred to 
the female Afro-American, generally 
speaking, and the hatred of the white sis- 
ter is so implacable as to become revolt- 
ing. 

If, then, the male of our race contracts 
alliance with the dominant race, by pref- 
erence, what becomes of his sisters and 
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der. He saw now that he stood in a space 
of unknown dimensions. He fancied he 
saw rows of pillars flickering drunkenly 
in the gloom. The American man is fa- 
miliar with many things because of the 
range of his experience, and Reuel Briggs 
was devoid of fear, but in that moment he 
tasted the agony of pure, physical terror. 
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For the first time since he received his let- 
ters from home, he was himself again 
filled with pure, human nature. He 
turned to retrace his steps; something 
came out of the darkness like a hand, 
passed before his face emitting a subtle 
odor as it moved; he sank upon the 
ground and consciousness left him. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Il, BLACK OR WHITE— WHICH SHOULD BE THE YOUNG AFRO-AMERICAN'S CHOICE 
IN MARRIAGE 


We have no désire to eulogize the Ne- 
gro in treating this subject. As a class, 
Negroes are what any other people would 
be so long subjected to the terrorism of 
tyranny which blurred the relation of the 
sexes and thereby weakened the physical, 
intellectual and moral forces of an entire 
race. Let us also take into calculation an- 
other fact,—this was done under the 
domination of a people, many of whom 
were themselves of the most indifferent 
morals, to speak lightly. 

The purpose of every race lover should 
be to familiarize the public mind with the 
fact that the Negro is a human being, 
amenable to every law, human and divine, 
that can affect any other race upon the 
footstool. The greatest objection to Ne- 
gro enfranchisement is found in the men- 
ace of social equality which it is contend- 
ed will inevitably lead to amalgamation. 

The Anglo-Saxon argues that no fouler 
blight can fall upon his race than the 
curse of intermarriage with former 
slaves, forgetting that the “shaded Af- 
ghan” which represents the present con- 
glomeration, once pure African, was con- 
tributed by the blood of the Southern 
whites. 


J. SHIRLEY SHADRACH, we 








In the fear of social equality, no allow- 
ance is made for the chance that the Ne- 
gro may not care for the joys (?) of such 
association ; it is taken for granted that he 
will jump at the opportunity of pushing 
himself into a circle where he is not want- 
ed. The truth is, the intelligent, self- 
respecting Afro-American finds every in- 
tellectual and social want more than filled 
among his associates of his own class. 
Among them he finds all the refinements 
of life which enhance the beauty of home 
and woman, with that freedom of associa- 
tion in which is a certain cordial exhilara- 
tion only found in social equality. There 
vulgarity, ignorance, coarseness, do not 
exist, but pleasant jets of affection, delic- 
ious fountains of association metamor- 
phose the earth, and in this happy social 
affinity he forgets that there is a world 
where prejudice bars the door of pleasure 
for Negroes. 

But the question of marriage is one of 
three about which no man can speak with 
certainty ; it defies all laws and bows only 
to the will of Infinity. 

We are born; we marry; we die; and 
no power on earth can change the circum- 
stances under which these vital happen- 





















is exhibited to us every day. A proper 
attention to this subject would enable us 
ot improve, not only the constitutions, 
but the characters of our posterity.” 

We every day see sensible people who 
attend anxiously to the improvement of 
the breed of their horses, tainting the 
blood of their children with disease, mad- 
ness, folly, dishonesty, crime the most re- 
volting and unworthy dispositions, all 
through the lust of the eyes, after the 
flesh pots of Egypt, meshed in the gleam 
of floating golden hair and the glint of 
ethereal blue in the orbs of the Anglo- 
Saxon female. 

Phyiscal organization of which moral 
is the offspring, transmits the germs of 
character from parent to child. The Apii 
were always haughty and inflexible, the 
Catos always severe. The whole line of 
Guises were bold, rash, facetious. 

In Persia it is said that the custom has 
existed for ages among the nobles, of 
purchasing beautiful female Circassian 
captives, and forming alliances with them 
as wives. It is ascertained that the Cir- 
cassian form of brain stands compara- 
tively high in the development of the 
moral and intellectual organs. It is men- 
tioned by some travellers, that the race of 
nobles in Persia is the most gifted in nat- 
ural qualities, bodily and mental, of any 


class of that people; a fact diametrically - 


opposite to that which has taken place in 
Spain and many other European coun- 
tries, where the nobles intermarry con- 
stantly with each other, and set the or- 
ganic laws at defiance. 

The degeneracy and even idiocy of 
some of the noble and royal families of 
Spain and Portugal, from marriage with 
nieces, and other near relatives, is well 
known. The father of Napoleon Bona- 
parte possessed a handsome person, a tal- 
ent for eloquence, and a bright intellect, 
which he transmitted to his son. He 
married Laetitia Ramolini, a beautiful 
woman possessed of great firmness of 
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character, in the midst of civil discord, 
fights, and skirmishes. Madame Bona- 
partel partook of all the dangers of years 
of civil war, accompanying her husband 
on horseback in many hasty flights just 
before the birth of the future great Em- 
peror. 

David Rizzio was murdered with many 
circumstances of violence and terror, in 
the presence of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
shortly before the birth of James the 
First of England. 

Napoleon and James form striking con- 
trasts; one can draw but one conclusion. 
Napoleon’s mother arose to the dangers 
of her position, and braved them; Mary 
was inspired by fear alone. 

If it be true that this lower world is 
arranged in harmony with the supremacy 
of the higher faculties, what a noble pros- 
pect is opened up by man’s placing him- 
self more fully in accord with divine insti- 
tutions; and, in consequence, reaping 
numberless enjoyments destined for him 
by the Creator in Eden’s first happy es- 
tate, but since lost by folly, and abiding 
the thousands of miseries that now ren- 
der life scarcely endurable by reason of 
that same folly committed by our com- 
mon parents. The Eden of futurity, it 
seems, can only be regained by the devel- 
opment of that wisdom, and the knowl- 
edge for which Adam and Eve perilled 
the salvation of humanity in payment. 

The worship of Mammon excites men 
to investigate the Natural Laws, while 
moral and rational consideration exert 
small influence in leading them to do so. 
Before an insurance company will take a 
risk of $150 on the death of an individual, 
they require certain answers to be sworn 
to by credible witnesses. 

A man and a woman about to marry, 
have, in the generality of cases, the health 
and happiness of many human beings de- 
pending upon their attention to consid- 
erations as essential as those of mere 
speculation in money. These laws are 
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the other female members of his family 
when the time comes for them to select 
life-partners? The sequence is inevitable 
under certain circumstances: an alliance 
of shame or the lonely celibacy from 
which nature revolts. 

It is a situation giving food for serious 
reflection. Yet no human foresight can 
alter these evils; we must await with 
what patience we can, the will of Omnip- 
otence. Legislation against the God- 
given institution of marriage would en- 
gender evils that we know not of. 

For all the benefits then, that we dream 
of enjoying through the propagation of 
civilization, we must depent upon science 
and evolution. 

Society and moral practices are 
growths, not manufactures, and improve- 
ment must come to us through the laws 
of social growth. 

Spencer tells us, “The end which the 
statesman should keep in view as higher 
than all other ends is the formation of 
character.” 

In the study of the cause and effect 
reaching into all departments of human 
life, we find “Combs’ Constitution” indis- 
pensable, and would recommend it to all 
young people seeking for light in the 
darkness of the present. While marriage 
is founded on love, that love must be con- 
trolled and guided by the fundamental 
moral laws. The future of the Negro as 
an individual and as a race lies within the 
hand of science, and by a just regard for 
the natural laws we can defy the specious 
reasoning which now argues so success- 
fully against Negro manhood and wom- 
anhood. 

Life brings responsibilities which may 
not be shirked, and it rests with ourselves 
to have the blessings on curses of futuri- 
ty. Noman liveth to himself alone. So- 
cial miseries obviously spring from a ne- 
glect of, or opposition to, the organic 
laws. It is now generally conceded that 
religion can never become thoroughly 
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practical, nor be wholly beneficial for 
human improvement, until wedded to 
philosophy. In proportion as the study 
of the Great Book goes hand in hand with 
a study of the natural laws—both becom- 
ing familiar even to the children of the 
home—in just such proportion will a race 
be lifted permanently out of the slough 
of ignorance, vice, and superstition. 

A fertile source of unhappiness arises 
from persons uniting in marriage, whose 
tempers, talents and dispositions do not 
harmonize. 

“If it be true,” says Combs, “that nat- 
ural talents and dispositions are connect- 
ed by the Creator with particular config- 
urations of the brain, then it is obviously 
one of his institutions that, in forming a 
compact for life, these should be attended 
to. . . . It is God who speaks from 
Nature in all her departments; and the 
brain is his workmanship as much as the 
Milky-Way, with its myriads of suns.” 

If every faculty is, then, good in itself, 
and the folly and crime which disgrace 
society spring from the abuse of these fa- 
culties, and that the tendency to abuse 
the best portion of our mechanism, arises 
from moral and intellectual ignorance, 
how completely*do these considerations 
go to the very root of theology and mor- 
als. 

Says one celebrated author writing up- 
on this subject: “By a proper attention 
we can improve and preserve the breed of 
horses, dogs, cattle, and indeed all other 
animals. Yet it is amazing that this ob- 
servation operates so seldom in the hu- 
man species, where it is so vitally essen- 
tial. How a certain character or consti- 
tution of mind can be transmitted from, 
parent to child, is a question of more dif- 
ficulty than importance. It is equally dif- 
ficult to account for the external resem- 
blance of features, or for bodily diseases 
being transmitted from parent to child. 
But we never dream of a difficulty in ex- 
plaining any appearance of nature which 
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not only applicable to the domestic rela- 
tions, but they are the foundation stones 
of the ordinary relations of society. 

If we obey the moral law, we enjoy the 
highest gratification of which our nature 
is susceptible, in the activity of our 
noblest faculties which so nearly ap- 
proach the nature of Divinity. We be- 
come objects of esteem to our fellowmen, 
and enjoy exalted social privileges. Our 
undertakings, being projected in harmony 
with nature, will prosper. We enjoy 
health of body and buoyancy of mind. 
We place ourselves in the best condition 
for observing the physical laws, and 
thereby reap countless blessings. 


If we reverse the picture we perceive 


the penalties by which our Creator pun- 
ishes infringements of the moral law. 

The whole scheme of creation is consti- 
tuted for the purpose of enforcing obe- 
dience to the moral law. Virtue, relig- 
ion, happiness are founded in the consti- 
tution of human faculties, and are not de- 
pendent upon the fancies, the desires, or 
the mere will of man. 

To what does all this tend? 

To show to us,—a people long educated 
to measure life’s responsibilities by a false 
standard,—that we are no longer sinks 
for the filtration of the moral rottenness 
of other races, but rational beings upon 
whom it is now incumbent to seek the 
highest development in life that can come 
to man. That we are not to accept any- 
thing short of the best in life; and that 
we must impress this principle upon the 
tender mind of childhood. That the lust 
of the eyes after the flesh-pots of Egypt 
meshed in the gleam of floating golden 
hair and the glint of ethereal blue in the 
orbs of the Anglo-Saxon, must be sup- 
pressed. 


The discovery of America created a 
new era in the world’s history. Out of 
the heterogeneous mass of humanity 
drawn to the new land from the deterio- 
rating countries and governments was 
evolved a nation, the shrewd, intelligent, 
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hustling, and now opulent nation known 
from continent to continent as ‘“Ameri- 
cans,” unique in character, unique in gov- 
ernment. 

Within the circle of American influ- 
ence, infinite forces have conspired to 
produce infinite varieties of the genus 
homo. The relation of individuals to the 
State—lesser lights revolving about the 
great centers of political, economic and 
social life—produced the greatest evolu- 
tion in humanity ever presented by the 
pages of history. 

In this great drama the Negro has sus- 
tained a leading part. If we catch the 
thread of argument the rest is easy ; Rep- 
resentatives of African tribes have been 
brought to this Western El Dorado; the 
Northern, Central, Western and Eastern 
Africans, all are here commingled, thus 
forming a new genus of the Negro. 
Tribal relations have disappeared. ‘The 
Afric-American has arisen, essentially 
American in every characteristic, in 
whom the blood of the Southern white 
has been contributed as the cement which 
binds these African tribes as one in the 
new genus homo. 

These happenings were fore-ordained, 
we believe, by Infinity, long before the 
fall of Ethiopia from her pristine splen- 
dor. Gradually the Negro is rising ; each 
revolution of the wheel of Destiny but 
brings him nearer to the end of his long 
probation. 

The grand finale of this racial drama is 
about to begin, the key-note of which lies 
in the affirmation: “Of one blood have I 
made all nations of men.” Today we can 
say how wonderfully the law of evolution 
is fulfilling old Bible prophecies! 


To the young Afro-American who hes- 
itates between black or white in his choice 
of a life partner, I say“Don’t!” The time 
for amalgamation is not yet. In the com- 
pany of the beautiful, virtuous and intel- 
lectual of your own race, lie health, hap- 
piness and prosperity. 



















Continuing the perusal of Mrs. Child’s 
“Letters,” we reap a rich harvest of anec- 
dotes made valuable from the fact that 
they are compiled by a participant in the 
stormy scenes portrayed. A vivid picture 
of the political situation when the Ne- 
braska Bill was passed, is given in a letter 
to Francis G. Shaw, which is invaluable 
in its truth and vigor. 

“With regard to the present, here in 
our own country, my dear friend, it is 
gloomy enough. Of all our ser- 
vile Senates, none have been so complete- 
ly servile to the slave interest as the pres- 
ent one. They have passed the Nebraska 
Bill in open defiance of the people. . 
These measures have been followed up by 
the most outrageous insults and aggres- 
sions upon the North. Only three days 
ago another poor slave was hunted in 
Boston, and though a pretty general in- 
dignation was excited, he was given up 
by the Boston magistrates and trium- 
phantly carried back to bondage, guarded 
by a strong escort of United States 
troops. (Anthony Burns.) The court- 
house was nearly filled with troops and 
hired ruffians, armed with cutlasses and 
bowie-knives. No citizen was allowed to 
enter without a pass, as is the custom 
with slaves ; and the passes were obtained 
with great difficulty, none being given to 
any one suspected of being friendly to the 
slave. The Rev. Samuel May had his 
pass taken from him, and he was thrust 
out rudely by the soldiers. Men were 
even arrested and imprisoned for merely 
making observations to each other which 
the ruling powers considered dangerous. 
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My dear friend, my very soul is sick in 
view of these things. They tell me “The 
Lord will surely arise for the sighing of 
the poor and needy,” as He has promised. 
I think to myself, “Oh, yes, that promise 
was made some three thousand years ago, 
and the fulfilment seems as far off as 
ever.” But I suppress the impatient blas- 
phemy and only say, as poor Aunt Chloe 
does in “Uncle Tom,” “Yes, Missis, but 
the Lord lets dreadful things happen.’ 
“Whether there is any limit to the ser- 
vile submission of the North, I know not. 
The South seems resolved to try to the ut- 
most how much kicking and cuffing she 
will bear. The ‘Richmond Enquirer’ 
compares the connection between North 
and South to the relation between Greece 
and her Roman masters. “The dignity 
and energy of the Roman character, con- 
spicuous in war and politics, were not 
easily tamed and adjusted to the arts of 
industry and literature. The degenerate 
and pliant Greeks, on the contrary, obse- 
quious, dexterous, and ready, monopo- 
lized the business of teaching and manu- 
facturing in the Roman Empire, allowing 
their masters ample leisure for the service 
of the State, in the Senate or the field. 
We learn from Juvenal that they were the 
most useful and capable servants, whether 
as pimps or professors of rhetoric.’ 
“Now do you know that my inmost 
soul rejoices in all the manifestations of 
contempt? The North richly deserves 
them, and I have a faint hope that they 
may be heaped on till some of the old 
spirit is roused. : 
“My soul is just now in a gloomy state, 
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and it curses ‘law and order,’ seeing them 
all arrayed on the wrong side. This fierce 
mood will soon give place to a milder one. 
But, oh, my friend, these continually baf- 
fled efforts for human freedom, they are 
agonizing to the sympathizing soul.” 

What a perfect presentation of the 
present position of North and South to- 
ward the Negro is here presented! We 
of the present day are agonized by baffled 
efforts for human freedom. Many times 
do we repress the ‘impatient blasphemy,’ 
—‘the Lord lets dreadful things happen. 

Speaking of her great work, “The Ap- 
peal,” she says,—‘My Appeal in favor of 
anti-slavery walked into the enemy’s 
camp alone. It brought Dr. Channing to 
see me for the first time; and he told me 
it had stirred up his mind to the convic- 
tion that he ought not to remain silent on 
the subject. Then came Dr. Palfrey, who 
years afterward said that the emancipa- 
tion of his slaves might be traced to the 
impulse that book had given him. Charles 
Sumner writes me that the influence of 
my anti-slavery writings years ago has 
had an important effect on his course in 
Congress. I trust I have never 
impelled any one in the wrong direction. 
In the simplest things I write, whether 
for children or grown people, I always try 
to sow some seeds for freedom, truth and 
humanity. 

“Most devoutly do I believe 
in the persuasive and ever-guiding Spirit 
of God; but I do not believe it was ever 
shut up between the covers of any book, 
or that it ever can be. Portions of it, or 
rather breathings of it, are in many books. 
The words of Christ seem to me full of it, 
as no other words are. But if we want 
truth, we must listen to the voice of God 
in the silence of our own souls as He 
did.” 

In these words the soul of a good wom- 
an is laid bare; the crystal purity of a 
noble mind is presented to us always 
“sowing seeds for freedom, truth and hu- 
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manity.” Such lives cannot be too 
strongly commended to the earnest study 
of the youth of any race. Still mirroring 
the times surrounding her, she touches 
upon a great national tragedy in a letter 
to Mrs. S. B. Shaw. 

“Wayland, 1856.” 

“The outrage upon Charles Sumner 
made me literally ill for days. It brought 
on nervous headache and painful suffoca- 
tions about the heart. If I could only 
have done something, it would have loos- 
ened that tight ligature that seemed to 
stop the flowing of my blood. But I nev- 
er was one who knew how to serve the 
Lord by standing and waiting; and to 
stand and wait them! It almost drove me 
mad. And that miserable Faneuil Hail 
meeting ! Poisoning the well- 
spring of popular indignation, which was 
1ising in its might! Mr. A., on the eve 
of departing for Europe wrote to me, 
‘The North will not really do anything to 
maintain their own dignity. See if they 
do! I am willing to go abroad, to find 
some relief from the mental pain that the 
course of public affairs in this country 
has for many years caused me.’ 

“But I am more hopeful. Such a man 
as Charles Sumner will not bleed and suf- 
fer in vain. Those noble martyrs of lib- 
erty in Kansas will prove missionary 
ghosts, walking through the land, rousing 
the nation from its guilty slumbers.” 

To Miss Lucy Osgood. 

“Wayland, July 9, 1856.” 

“My anxiety about Charles Sumner 
and about the sufferers in Kansas has 
thrown a pall over everything. The fire 
of indignation is the only thing that has 
lighted up my gloom. At times my peace 
principles have shivered in the wind ; and 
nothing could satisfy my mood but Jeanne 
d’Arc’s floating banner and consecrated 
sword. And when this state of mind was 
rebuked by the remembrance of Him who 
taught us to overcome evil only with 
good, I could do nothing better than 
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groan out, in a tone of despairing re- 
proach, ‘How long, O Lord! how long?’ ” 

To David Lee Child. 

“Wayland, Jan. 7, 1857.” 

“Charles Sumner called to see me and 
brought me his photograph. We talked 
together two hours, and I never received 
such an impression of holiness from mor- 
tal men. Not an ungentle word did he 
utter concerning Brooks or any of the po- 
litical enemies who have been slandering 
and insulting him for years. He only re- 
gretted the existence of a vicious institu- 
tion which inevitably barbarized those 
who grew up under its influence. 

“Henry Wilson came into the anti- 
slavery fair, and I talked with him an 
hour or so. He told me I could form no 
idea of the state of things in Washington. 
As he passes through the streets in the 
evening, he says the air is filled with yells 
and curses from the oyster shops and 
gambling saloons, the burden of which is 
all manner of threatened violence to Se- 
ward and Sumner and Wilson and Bur- 
lingame. While he was making his last 
speech, the Southern members tried to in- 
sult him in every way. One of them ac- 
tually brandished his cane as if about to 
strike him, but he ignored the presence of 
him and his cane, and went on with his 
speech. He says he never leaves his room 
to go into the Senate without thinking 
whether he has left everything arranged 
as he should wish if he were never to re- 
turn to it alive.” 

The year 1859 will ever be memorable 
for the bold attempt of John Brown to 
burst the doors of bondage asunder. We 
count not the success of that venture by 
the ignominious death of the little band 
of intrepid heroes who dashed themselves 
recklessly against the mighty torrent of 
Southern power, but by the impact which 
in its recoil shook the foundation stones 
of prison-walls and carried frenzied terror 
to the very heart of the slave-land. 

We who justly honor Washington and 
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Warren and Tell and Wallace, we who 
glory in the revolutionary struggles of the 
fathers of this Republic cannot re- 
fuse equal merit to the strong, great, 
free, heroic Brown, who consecrated all 
he had to the help of the most friendless 
and unfortunate in the land even unto this 
present day. Washington’s fate would 
have been the same as Brown’s if Eng- 
land had conquered the struggling colo- 
nies ; calumny, not adulation, would have 
crowned his honored head as dark and de- 
spairing as that which has rested over the 
memory of the hero of Orsawatomie. 

Upon the arrest of Captain Brown, a 
long correspondence was entered into be- 
tween Mrs. Child and Governor Wise of 
Virginia. She wished to nurse the hero, 
but the desire of friends, enforced by the 
request of Captain Brown, finally deter- 
mined her to forsake the idea. The entire 
correspondence relating to this matter is 
of such importance that it is hard to draw 
the line in quoting what may be of most 
interest to the reader; we will, therefore, 
give Mrs. Mason’s spicy letter of vituper- 
ation and some portions of Mrs. Child’s 
scholarly and convincing reply. 

Letter of Mrs. Mason: 

“Alto, King George’s Co., Va., 
“Nove. 11, 1859. 

“Do you read your Bible, Mrs. Child? 
If you do, read there, ‘Woe unto you 
hypocrites,’ and take to yourself with 
twofold damnation that terrible sentence ; 
for, rest assured, in the day of judgment 
it shall be more tolerable for those thus 
scathed by the awful denunciation of the 
Son of God, than for you. You would 
soothe with sisterly and motherly care the 
hoary-headed ~:arderer of Harper’s Fer- 
ry! A man whose aim and intention was 
to incite the horrors of a servile war. . . . 
The antecedents of Brown’s band proved 
them to have been the off-scourings of 
the earth ; and what would have been our 
fate if they had found as many sympa- 
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thizers in Virginia as they seem to have 
in Massachusetts ? 

“Now, compare yourself with those 
your ‘sympathy’ would devote to such 
ruthless ruin, and say, on that ‘word of 
honor, which has never been broken,’ 
would you stand by the bedside of an old 
Negro, to alleviate his sufferings as fast 
as human aid could? Do you soften the 
pangs of maternity in those around you 
by all the care and comfort you can give? 
Do you grieve with those near you even 
though their sorrows resulted from their 
own misconduct? We do these and more 
for our servants, and why? Because we 
endeavor to do our duty in that state of 
life it has pleased God to placeus. . . . 
Go thou and do likewise, and keep away, 
from Charlestown. If the stories read in 
the public prints be true of the sufferings 
of the poor of the North, you need not go 
far for objects of charity. “Thou hypo- 
crite! take first the beam out of thine own 
eye, then shalt thou see clearly to pull the 
mote out of thy neighbor’s.’ 

“T will add, in conclusion, no Southern- 
er ought, after your letter to Governor 
Wise and to Brown, to read a line of your 
composition, or to touch a magazine 
which bears your name in its list of con- 
tributors; and in this we hope for the 
‘sympathy’ at least of those at the North 
who deserve the name of woman.” 

“M. J. C. Mason.” 

Reply of Mrs. Child: 

“Wayland, Mass., Dec. 17, 1859.” 

“Prolonged absence from home has 
prevented my answering your letter so 
soon as I intended. I have no disposition 
to retort upon you the ‘twofold damna- 
tion’ to which you consign me. On the 
contrary, I sincerely wish you well, both 
in this world and the next. If the anathe- 
ma proved a safety valve to your own 
boiling spirit, it did some good to you, 
while it fell harmless upon me. Fortu- 
nately for all of us, the Heavenly Father 
rules his universe by laws, which the pas- 
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sions or the prejudices of mortals have no 
power to change. 

“As for John Brown, his reputation 
may be safely trusted to the impartial pen 
of history ; and his motives will be right- 
eously judged by Him who knoweth the 
secrets of all hearts. Men, however great 
they may be, are of small consequence in 
comparison with principles, and the prin- 
ciple for which John Brown died is the 
question at issue between us. 


“You refer me to the Bible from which 
you quote the favorite text of slave-hold- 
ers :—‘Servants, be subject to your mas- 
ters with all fear.’ Abolitionists also have 
favorite texts, to some of which I would 
call your attention:—‘Remember them 
that are in bonds, as bound with them.’ 
‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his master 
the servant which is escaped from his 
master unto thee.’ ‘Cry aloud, spare not, 
lift up thy voice like a trumpet, to show 
thy people their transgressions, and the 
house of Jacob their sins.’ ‘Neither be ye 
calied masters: for one is your Master, 
even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” . . . 

“To the personal questions you ask me, 
I will reply in the name of all the women 
of New England. It would be extremely 
difficult to find any woman in our village 
who does not sew for the poor, and watch 
with the sick, when occasion requires. We 
pay our domestics generous wages, with 
which they can purchase as many Christ- 
mas gowns as they please; I have never 
known an instance where the ‘pangs of 
maternity’ did not meet with requisite as- 
sistance ; and here at the North, after we 
have helped the mothers, we do not sell 
the babies. 

“With regard to your declaration that 
‘no Southerner ought to henceforth read 
a line of my composition,’ I reply that I 
have great satisfaction in the conscious- 
ness of having nothing to lose in that 
quarter. Twenty-seven years ago I pub- 
lished a book called ‘An Appeal in Behalf 
of that Class of Americans called Afri- 












cans.’ It influenced the minds of several 
young men afterward conspicuous in pub- 
lic life, through whose agency the cause 
was better served than it could have been 
by me. Literary popularity was 
never a paramount object with me, even 
in my youth; and, now that I am old, I 
am utterly indifferent to it. . .. I 
am exiled with honorable company. Dr. 
Channing’s writings breathe what you 
call arrant treason. William C. Bryant is 
cpenly on our side. The inspired muse 
of Whittier has sounded the trumpet for 
moral warfare with your iniquitous in- 
stitution ; his stirring tones have been an- 
swered by Pierpont, Lowell and Long- 
fellow. Emerson, the Plato of America, 
leaves the scholastic seclusion he loves so 
well, and bravely takes his stand among 
the trumpeters. George W. Curtis, bril- 
liant writer and lecturer, elegant man of 
the world, lays the wealth of his talent on 
the altar of Freedom, and makes common 
cause with rough-shod reformers. 

“The genius of Mrs. Stowe carried the 
outposts of your institution at one dash. 
In the church, it is assailed by Theodore 
Parker’s eloquence. On the orthodox 
side is the burning fire kindled by Dr. 
Cheever. Between them is Henry Ward 
Beecher, sending a shower of keen arrows 
into your intrenchments. The 
fact is, the whole civilized world pro- 
claims slavery an outlaw.” 

To Mrs. S. M. Parsons. 

“Wayland, Dec., 1859.” 

“What a sublime martyrdom was that 
of old John Brown! There was nothing 
wanting in the details of his conduct. 
There was grand simplicity and harmony 
throughout. 

“The colored people of Boston held a 
prayer-meeting all day, on the 2d of De- 
cember (the day on which John Brown 
was hung), and I chose to spend the sol- 
emn day with them. There was nothing 
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to jar upon the tender sadness of my feel- 
ings. There was no one to question the 
old heroe’s claims to reverence, or to 
doubt his sanity of mind. All they knew 
about it was, that he was the friend of 
their oppressed race and was dying for 
them. It was very touching to hear them 
sing appropriate Methodist hymns so 
plaintively. One old black man 
who informed the Lord that he ‘had been 
a slave and knew how bitter it was,’ ejac- 
ulated with great fervor, ‘and since it has 
pleased thee to take away our Moses, oh! 
Lord, God! raise us up a Joshua.’ To 
which all the congregation responded 
with a loud ‘Amen!’ ” 

To Mrs. S. B. Shaw. 

“Medford, 1860.” 

“You doubtless remember Thomas 
Sims, the fugitive slave who was surren- 
dered in Boston, in 1852. I saw a letter 
from him to his sister, expressing an in- 
tense longing for his freedom, and I 
swore ‘by the Eternal,’ as General Jack- 
son used to say, that as Massachusetts 
had sent him into slavery, Massachusetts 
should bring him back. I resolved, also, 
that it should all be done with pro-slavery 
money. They told me that I had under- 
taken to ‘hoe a very hard row.’ I laughed 
and said, ‘It shall be done: General Jack- 
son never retreats.’ 

“T expected to have to write at least a 
hundred letters, and to have to station 
myself on the steps of the State House 
this winter, to besiege people. Sims is a 
skilful mechanic, and his master asks $1,- 
Soo for him; a large sum for an abolition- 
ist to get out of pro-slavery purses! But 
I got it! I got it! I got it! Hurrah! I 
had written only eighteen letters, when 
one gentleman promised to pay the whole 
sum, provided I would not mention his 
name.” (Major-General Devens, who 
was United States marshal at the time of 
the rendition of Sims.) 
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JAMES H. WOLFF, 


RECENTLY ELECTED JUNIOR VICE-COMMANDER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, G. A. R. 


James H. Wolff, Esq., recently elected 
Junior-Vice Commander of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Grand Army of 
the Republic, at Boston, was born August 
4, 1847, and was reared on a farm at 
Holderness, New Hampshire. Fortu- 
nately for him, when we consider the 
state of affairs in this country between 
the years 1847 and 1864, he breathed the 
free air of New Hampshire’s hills and 
was able to begin his education in the 
common schools of that State. The dis- 
trict schools of Holderness and Camptoa 
knew the youth until 1860. 1860-1 he 
attended the old Mayhew School in Bos- 
ton. Then came the call for colored men 
for the army and navy, and Mr. Wolff 


was among the first to enroll his name for 


service at the front. He enlisted in the 
United States Navy in 1861 and was dis- 
charged in June, 1865, after seeing active 
service three years, four months and four 
days. While in the service he saw hard 
fighting under Admirals Farragut and 
Porter, being in the battle at Hampton 
Roads, Va., while attached to the “(Min- 
nesota” when the “Cumberland” and 
“Congress” were destroyed; he was also 
on the Mississippi river and at Mobile 
Bay. 

After the war ended, Mr. Wolff re- 
turned to his home in Holderness, and at- 
tended school at Center Harbor, finally 
fitting himself for college at Kimball’s 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. He en- 
tered the first class of the New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts in September, 1868, while the 
college was located at Hanover, N. H. 
In 1871 he taught school in Darien, Geor- 


gia. After that he studied law in the of- 
fice of Hon. Daniel W. Gooch three years, 
and after two years tuition at the Har- 
vard Law School passed his examinations 
and was admitted to the Bar in April, 
1875. Since that time he has practiced 
constantly before all the courts of the 
Commonwealth, and also in the United 
States courts except during the years 
1880-83, when he served as a clerk in the 
Adjutant General’s office. Since 1883 
Mr. Wolff has become well known as a 
legal practitioner, and he is senior counsel 
in the law firm of Wolff and Brown, hav- 
ing pleasant offices in the Albion Build- 
ing, Beacon street, Boston. 

Mr. Wolff married Miss Mercy Bir- 
mingham, a daughter of Dr. Birming- 
ham, a noted Indian physician of high 
standing in Massachusetts, where the 
family was greatly respected. Mrs. Wolff 
was a very attractive girl and highly ac- 
complished in every way; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wolff have three children, the eldest of 
whom, James G., is a junior at Harvard 
College. They have a charming home on 
Bayard street, Allston, in the Brighton 
district, where they have lived eighteen 
years. 

In Mr. Wolff’s career as a member of 
the G. A. R., we find all the pros and cons 
of the Negro question exemplified—that 
is to say, the social status. 

Mr. Wolff was made commander of the 
local Grand Army post at Brighton some 
time ago. The significance of this lies 
in the’fact that all the members are white 
but Mr. Wolff, and with its Relief Corps 
and Sons of Veterans’ Camp, is distinctly 
social in most of its functions throughout 





JAMES H. WOLFF. 


the year. Mrs. Wolff is a member of the 
Relief Corps, and being a fine musician 
instrumental as well as vocal, has been a 
great help in local entertaining. 

Very shortly after he became a Past 
Commander, Comrade Wolff was made 
Judge Advocate of the Department of 
Massachusetts, G. A. R., a very signal 
honor never enjoyed before by a colored 
comrade; the next year a greater honor 
still was conferred by his comrades, and 
he was made Judge Advocate General on 
the National Staff, an honor never before 
enjoyed by a colored man. 

In his election to the office of Junior- 
Vice Commander of the Department of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Wolff finds himself 
en route for the Commander’s chair. 
There is no doubt that this position will 
fall to him if life lasts. 

When we consider that the greatest 
statesmen we have had have been glad 
to accept these positions from the suf- 
frages of their comrades, and that they 
are sought eagerly each year in State and 
National Encampments, we can appreci- 
ate the signal honor that the Grand Army 
has conferred upon our entire race in the 
person of Mr. Wolff. And its signifi- 
cance does not end here; his selection is a 
shout of defiance to Southern caste preju- 
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dice and the strongest kind of an endorse- 
ment of President Roosevelt’s position on 
the Negro question by the sturdy voting 
element of the old Bay State. 

The truth is, the Grand Army of the 
Republic is the only organization in 
America that is founded upon the God- 
given principles of “Fraternity, Charity 
and Loyalty,” without regard to “race, 
color, creed, or previous condition.” This 
feeling is the natural outgrowth of a 
friendship cemented by blood on many a 
hard-won field. Only those within the 
circle know the good done for members 
of our race by this organization that has 
won our eternal gratitude. The election 
of Mr. Wolff was the voice of Massachu- 
setts to the South: 


‘*The voice of Massachusetts ! 
and daughters,— 

Deep calling unto deep aloud,— the sound of many 
waters ! 

But for us and for our children, the vow which we 
have given 

For freedom and humanity is registered in Heaven. 


Of her free sons 


‘* Thank God! not yet so vilely can Massachusetts 
bow; 

The spirit of her early time is with her even now; 

Dream not because her Pilgrim blood moves slow 
and calm and cool, 

She thus can stoop her chainless neck, a sister’s 
slave and tool! 
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The following editorial appeared a 
short time since in the “Chicago Ameri- 
can,” a widely circulated Democratic pa- 
per of that city: 

“Mr. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, has declared himself the 
Negro’s friend. That is a very noble dec- 
laration. The Negro has a hard place to 
fill in this world. His education began 
many thousands of years later than that 
of the race with which he competes. 

“He is in a very weak minority—not 
only in numbers, but in equipment. 

“He suffers the disadvantage of having 
filled a place of confessed and helpless in- 
feriority. His present so-called equality 
is the result of commercial war and terri- 
torial rivalry—not of human justice fully 
developed. 

“Therefore he who, sincerely and dis- 
interestedly, befriends the Negro is a real 
man, unselfish and humane. 

“Mr. Roosevelt acts—when he does act 
—aggressively and noisily. He has de- 
clared himself the Negro’s friend and 
protector. He declares that Negroes 
must and shall have their share of offices 
(in the South where the objection to Ne- 
gro equality is strongest). The Presi- 
dent’s attitude is noisy and aggressive as 
usual. He appointed as postmistress in 
the South a certain colored lady. She was 
in every way respectable and worthy. But 
the people objected and made their objec- 
tion apparent. The lady—with a tact 
which Mr. Roosevelt perhaps does not 
quite understand—refused to oppose her 
interests to the wishes of an entire com- 
munity and abandoned her post. There- 
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AN ANSWER TO “MR, ROOSEVELT'S NEGRO POLICY,” 
AS RECENTLY STATED IN “THE CHICAGO AMERICAN," 


ALBRETA MOORE-SMITH, 





upon the President abolished the post 


office absolutely. He said to the object- 
ing whites: ‘You decline to accept my 
appointee. You set your ridiculous 
prejudices of race against my will. You 
shall have no post office.’ That commu- 
nity actually has no post office, and the 
business and social life of the place suf- 
fers in consequence. That seems a little 
like Russia, and a little unhke America— 
but that is not the point. 

“In another Southern community of 
large business interests the President has 
appointed a Negro as collector, a place 
most important to all the mercantile in- 
terests. He has put a colored man in a 
place which compels all the white mer- 
chants to meet that colored man on terms 
of absolute equality. That seems a very 
fine and democratic thing—superficially. 
But let us look at the matter from vari- 
ous sides. 

“We must be guided in practical life by 
practical conditions. We must pay at- 
tention to what actually exists. 

“Mr. Roosevelt says in substance: “The 
law declares the Negro the equal of any 
other man. I insist that he shall be every 
man’s equal. I refuse to recognize any 
distinction of race or color.’ 

“If that were true, it would be fanatic, 
but interesting and honorable—however 
impractical. But is tt true? 

“Suppose that a female member of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s family became engaged to 
marry a Negro. Would Mr. Roosevelt 
remember his views in regard to absolute 
equality? Would he apply to a case near 
to himself the fine generalities which he 








applies to white men in the South? 

“No, he would not. Every man knows 
that, right or wrong, there does exist a 
race prejudice in this country. 

“Everybody knows that Mr. Roosevelt 
would absolutely forbid a marriage en- 
gagement between a Negro and a mem- 
ber of his own family. He would not for 
one second hesitate to admit that his ob- 
jection to the match was based upon race 
prejudice. You might remind him of hu- 
man rights. You might praise the negro 
fiance, you might even prove that Negro 
to be the moral equal of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and infinitely superior, mentally, to 
Mr. Roosevelt. Yet Mr. Roosevelt would 
say: ‘I forbid the match because he is a 
black man.’ 

“Does any friend of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
doubt this statement ? 

“If the statement cannot be denied— 
and it cannot—will it be said that Mr. 
Roosevelt is sincere in his attitude toward 
the Negro question in the South, in his 
refusal to recognize race prejudice? 

“Perhaps you will say: ‘If there does 
exist a prejudice against the Negro, all 
honor to him who begins the task of wip- 
ing it out.’ But Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude 
does not promise to wipe out race preju- 
dice. It promises—if it promises any- 
thing—to wipe out a certain number of 
Negroes. Mr. Roosevelt is deliberately 
accentuating prejudice against the Ne- 
groes in the South. And he knows it. 
And the intelligent Negroes know it. 

“There is not the slightest doubt that 
the whites are going to rule the South. 
There was not the slightest doubt that the 
first white men who landed here—a mere 
handful—were going to rule here, despite 
any efforts of the Indians. The Negroes 
can get decent treatment only by the de- 
velopment of good feeling. If there shall 
occur now, in the South, a series of out- 
breaks against Negro arrogance—Mr. 
Roosevelt will be responsible. 

“Tt seems appropriate for those who 
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understand the feelings of the South to 
ask Mr. Roosevelt a few questions. 

“Are you aware, Mr. Roosevelt, that 
the Republican votes from the South in 
the Republican Presidential Convention 
of 1904 will be Negro votes? 

“If you are aware of that fact, did it 
have any connection with your Spartan 
attitude on Negro equality? 

“Have you been a conspicuous friend 
of the Negro in the North, whence no 
Negro delegates are sent to the Republi- 
can Convention? 

“In California there exists, against the 
Chinese, a prejudice most violent on the 
part of the whites. Have you appointed 
any Chinese as postmasters or collectors 
of ports, in California? There are many 
Chinese-American citizens in California, 
good voters, and very intelligent, law- 
abiding citizens. Which of them have 
you selected for public office? Their 
rights under the Constitution are the 
same as those of any Negro. A Chinese 
born here could be President. 

“All the Republican delegates from 
California are white, and all of them are 
prejudiced against the Chinese race. Has 
that fact any relationship to the other fact 
that you have skipped the Chinese in your 
splendid programme of human equality? 

“Are you aware of the fact that in the 
Soufh you can get Negro delegates, able 
to nominate you in 1904, and of the other 
fact that you can’t get white votes? Do 
those two facts influence you when you 
compel white merchants of the South to 
accept your views on the race question 
that you do not understand? 

“You invite a colored man and his wife 
to dine with you at the White House. 
Did you ever invite a colored man and his 
wife to dine with you and your family in 
your Madison avenue house in New York 
City? 

“You did not! 

“Then, do you think the general public 
will believe that your sudden inviting of 
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Negroes to the White House is anything 
but a fishing for the votes of Negro dele- 
gates? Do you really expect anybody to 
doubt that you are deliberately offending 
the Democrats of the South, in the hope 
of winning the votes of Negro delegates ? 

“How does it happen that as temporary 
and accidental inhabitant of the Nation’s 
White House you leave behind the social 
customs that governed you in your own 
New York house? 

“We believe that the white men of the 
South, dealing with a grave problem, and 
dealing with it most earnestly and honor- 
ably, are entitled to put the above ques- 
tions to Mr. Roosevelt. 

“And we are sure that those who wil 
most deeply deplore the President’s Ne- 
gro-fishing excursion are the intelligent 
Negroes. 

“What these men want is fair treat- 
ment before the laws. They want a 
chance to acquire the education that 
brings genuine equality. They want to 
live peaceably with their more numerous 
and necessarily more powerful white 
friends. They do not want a scheming 
politician to stir up race hatred in the 
hope of securing National delegates.” 





To this, Mrs. Smith, who is one of the 
best known business women of Chicago, 
and a promising literary light, made the 
following answer: 

An answer to “Mr. Roosevelt’s Negro 
Policy” as Stated in Hearst’s Chicago 
American, Thursday Evening, Jan. 29, 
1903. 

To the Editor :— 

Ever since the first day Hearst’s Chi- 
cago American was introduced to the citi- 
zens of this city, we have been an ardent 
admirer of the editorial sheet of that most 
excellent paper. The strength, intelli- 
gence and practicability of the thoughts 
expressed therein by the editor and writ- 
ers of the opposite column, are worthy of 
the highest consideration of any commu- 


nity. But the editorial which appeared in 
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your paper Thursday evening, January 
29, entitled “Mr. Roosevelt’s Negro Pol- 
icy” can hardly meet the approbation of 
any intelligent, race-loving Negro man or 
woman. One clause in that article spoils 
all the other statements that are so plainly 
set forth. 


We refer to that section which says, 
“Suppose that a female member of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s family became engaged to 
marry a Negro. Would Mr. Roosevelt 
remember his views in regard to the ab- 
solute equality, etc.?” This is the old, 
hackneyed cry of the detractors of the 
Negro race. Whenever a public speaker 
or writer of the white race attempts to 
elucidate the opprobrious Negro problem 
to his fellow-men and they remain apa- 
thetic or firm in their convictions of the 
equality of the Negro, it is then the “fe- 
male” portion of a white man’s family is 
brought into question—and presto change, 
a liberal-minded white man is changed 
into a prejudiced individual. Touch the 
female portion of any civilized race of 
men and their manhood is quickly 
aroused. 

Why always seek to depreciate the Ne- 
groes’ qualities by such arguments? «A 
marriage between Mr. Roosevelt’s daugh- 
ter and a Negro would be of no more im- 
portance in an intellectual, moral and 
physical sense than that of a Negro and 
any other white woman. 

There are Negro women in the city of 
Chicago alone who are the equals of any 
white man’s daughter in point of virtue, 
education, refinement and culture. Color 
is no barrier to the acquirement of any ac- 
complishments. 

Negro men are marrying white women 
every day, and vice-versa; but are the 
contracting parties the most self-respect- 
ing, intelligent and better element of eith- 
er race? No! Although Love knows no 
color, race or creed, a Negro man or 
woman marrying a member of the oppo- 
site race are ostracized very quickly by 
their friends of the colored race. 
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We do not seek, nor do we desire social 
recognition with the white race, and the 
men and women of either race who prop- 
agate such “Goblin will catch you if you 
don’t watch out” stories are fanatics and 
race disturbers. 


No white man or woman who has ever 
had an association with the respectable 
element of the Negro race in their homes, 
churches, literary or social life would 
make such assertions. We regret to say 
that three-fourths of the white people 
who write upon the Negro problem come 
to their conclusions by association only 
with the Negroes who serve them in me- 
nial capacities. 

The home, which is the citadel of all 
Truths, influences the lives of the better 
class of these people, and all that love, 
education, culture and a comfortable sal- 
ary can give, abides within their homes. 
Inteligent Negro men are supremely sat- 
isfied with the virtues and intelligence of 
their own women. There is a class dis- 
tinction among our people and a great 
one; classified upon the same basis as that 
amongst any other race of people, viz.: 
the rich and the poor, the good and the 
bad, and the educated and the unedu- 
cated. 

All that the law-abiding Negro asks for 
is recognition in the business and political 
world, with the same freedom to use his 
talents as is accorded the white man. It 
is unjust to declare that the Negro is not 
the white man’s equal and is incapable of 
reaching the heights he now enjoys, while 
systematically withholding from him the 
very means which made him (the white 
man) prosperous. 

The actual worth and capabilities of 
the Negro should be measured by the 
competent, intelligent and energetic ele- 
ment of the race, and not by the paupers 
in the poor-houses, criminals in the jails, 
and idle vagrants to be seen upon the 
streets of all large cities. 

Out of the miseries of slavery with its 
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immorality and debauchery have arisen 
eminent ministers, missionaries, doctors, 
philanthropists, lawyers, scholars, trades- 
men and artists of national and interna- 
tional fame. What other race of a once 
enslaved people can make so proud a 
showing in thirty and a few odd years? 

The idle, shiftless, criminal Negro is 
no worse than the same element of the 
white race. If he is, it is slavery’s legacy 
to mankind; and those who held him 
shackled should bear with his vices until 
he reaches a higher moral, spiritual and 
intellectual plane. 


Mr. Roosevelt is thegreatest man that 
has ever sat in the presidential chair. 
Greatest, because no affairs of State are 
forcing him to champion the Negroes’ 
cause. Invincible, courageous and con- 
scientious, he proves to the world his be- 
lief in “The Brotherhood of Man and the 
Fatherhood of God,” by giving many 
competent Negroes an opportunity to find 
an outlet for their talents, and receive in 
return remuneration in keeping with their 
labors. 

We believe that his actions are based 
upon “Noble sympathy” and not “plain 
politics.” But “if he has adopted this 
means of securing national delegates to 
the convention in 1904,” we trust he will 
have the honor of becoming an elective 
President of these United States. 

If Hearst’s American has adopted this 
means of booming a Democratic nominee 
for President in 1904, we regret that they 
attempt to depreciate Mr. Roosevelt’s 
treatment of the much abused “Negro 
policy.” He has endeared himself to all 
race-loving Afro-Americans, and our 
white friends must learn that an amicable 
settlement of this race problem will never 
be reached by vituperations, prejudice 
and misrepresentations. Yes, “there does 
exist a race prejudice in this country,” 
and it will remain so long as the lawless 
element of either race agitate the question 
on the “female” basis. 
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The Negro needs more such friends to 
encourage him in his industrial, profes- 
sional and educational struggles. Per- 
haps Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude will “be the 
means of stirring up race strife between 
the two races in the South.” God forbid! 
But if it comes to this, let every Negro 
prove himself a man—take Charles of 
Louisiana at his prototype and die for 
that priceless gem, freedom of thought, 
actions and body. No race or cause has 
been without its martyrs. Better fill a 
hero’s grave than that of a slinking slave. 

Sovereigns of the Old World entertain 
and associate with some of the blackest 
potentates of Mother Nature. President 
Roosevelt has the same privilege; and 
whether he entertained any Negroes “in 
his Madison avenue home in New York 
City” or not, greater honoris then to be 
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bestowed upon the Negroes who have 
had the pleasure of dining with him as the 
Nation’s hero, the President of the United 
States ; and are therefore greater objects 
of envy and scorn from that class of 
white citizens who would give a fortune 
for such an honor. 

Treat the Negro as a man. Give him 
living wages. Treat his women with the 
same respect you treat women of other 
races, and demand that he prove himself 
worthy of the confidence of a race of peo- 
ple who have had thousands of years start 
of him. 

The above facts are based upon associ- 
ation and observation of the better class 
of Negroes and as such hope it will be 
considered. Let us have Peace, Harmony 
and Sympathy between the black man and 
the white man. 





THE FOLLY OF MILDRED, 


A RACE STORY WITH A MORAL, 


RUTH D. TODD, 


“Mildred James is the most ill-bred 
girl in the neighborhood, and I think it 
would be very foolish as well as quite 
useless to include her name.” 

The speaker was Lillian Jones, a tall, 
pretty girl with light brown complexion. 
Her companion—the girl addressed—was 
Laura Claire, who, if not quite so pretty, 
was, nevertheless, graceful and tall, and 
her plain dark face was lighted by a pair 
of soft, lustrous, almost fascinating dark 
eyes. 

“That is just where we differ, Lillie. 
We must not exclude Miss James—on the 
contrary, her name should head the list,” 
answered Laura, as she regarded her with 
a steady, reproving look. 

Both young girls were seated before a 


writing table which was strewn with pa- 
per, pens, ink, etc. Laura was writing 
and Lillian was glancing over and in- 
specting each little note which was in- 
tended for the different girls of their ex- 
clusive circle. 

“My dear Laura,” exclaimed Lillian, 
rather impatiently, “surely you can’t be 
serious! Why, the mere name of this 
person would tend to spoil the reputation 
of the entire club. Do you forget all the 
slighting remarks that are made regard- 
ing her character?” 

Laura laid down her pen and gazed 
steadily out of the window for quite a few © 
moments before replying. Then turning 
her gentle eyes full upon Lillian, she said: 

“No, I have not forgotten the rumors 
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afloat, and that is the very reason why she 
should belong to this club. Lillian gazed 
at her incredulously. 

“Dear me, you are extremely exasper- 
ating sometimes! It would better become 
us to erase the name ‘social’ from our club 
and place ‘reform’ in its stead, it would 
certainly be more appropriate—from your 
point of view at all events. Besides, we 
could go around town and hunt up all the 
disreputable girls and reform them.” 


“Please spare me your sarcasm, Lillie, 
and listen to reason—”. But Lillian in- 
terrupted her impatiently. 

“I hate reasoning about Mildred 
James! You know yourself, Laura, that 
she is so conceited and overbearing that 
at times she scarcely notices either of us. 
I hate this “color line” nonsense within 
our own race. It’s bad enough to have a 
dividing line between the Negro and the 
Caucasian, but when it comes to one Ne- 
gro ignoring another simply because 
their Anglo-Saxon blood is not so promi- 
nent, I lose all patience as well as respect 
And 


for them unless they are ignorant. 
you know, Laura, that there is no excuse 
for Mildred James. She has an excellent 
education, and despite the whispered com- 
ments and slighting remarks upon her 
reputation, she moves in good circles!” 


exclaimed Lillian with ardor. Laura 
gazed at her with a significant smile, and 
when she had finished she quietly replied : 


“You are right, I dare say. At all 
events, what you have just said has a ring 
of solid fact. But that doesn’t show that 
we must exclude her name. 

“She is well-educated, as you before 
stated, but she must join this club, as only 
through this medium can she be reduced 
to a sense of her shame. She must know 
that even though she is a graduate of the 
normal school, she is still extremely igno- 
rant in many ways. She must be made to 
understand that her tastes and manners 
are forced and exaggerated, her mind de- 
cidedly uncultivated, and her morals in 
sad need of repair. It is not to be won- 
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dered at that the ‘colored’ American girl 
is regarded by the Anglo-Saxon as utter- 
ly devoid of all morality when such girls 
as Miss James (as well as many others I 
could name), displays such shameful con- 
duct and set such disgraceful examples. 
Must we, then, stand calmly by and re- 
ceive upon our shoulders the burden of 
more unfortunate sisters’ disgrace with- 
out one protest? Decidedly not! It is 
our duty to show the world that there are 
a countless number of virtuous dark- 
skinned women. And this we can only 
accomplish by co-operation. Together we 
must try to advise with and reform our 
straying sisters, at the same time leading 
the younger ones in the path of virtue and 
womanly modesty. Consequently, we 
must reach out our hands and grasp that 
of those who have not completely gone 
astray, through the medium of this club. 
For although it bears the title of “Social,” 
yet morals, social reform, literature, elo- 
cution and later-day etiquette are to be 
studied deeply, and discussed thorough- 
ly.” 

“IT had not looked at it in that light, 
Laura. I don’t suppose any of the other 
girls would have studied the subject so 
deeply either. Your arguments are ex- 
tremely convincing. But there are many 
reform clubs for straying girls, besides, I 
don’t think that any of the other girls will 
be so deeply impressed as to consent to 
receive Mildred James among us, for she 
is so conceited and overbearing that she 
is simply unendurable. Those that have 
gone astray we will let them be, for our 
duty is to try and keep others on the path 
of true and virtuous womanhood,” ar- 
gued Lillie. 


“That’s the way of the world, and the 
world is very hard and cold. Miss James 
belongs to the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ty, and associates with the best of us in 
all church affairs. She is not wholly lost. 
The good in her may yet predominate 
over the evil. Anyhow, our interest in 
her will show that we are at least Chris- 
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tians trying to do, and to teach others to 
do what is right and womanly, for to be a 
lady one must be a true and modest wom- 
an.” 

“You are positively incorrigible, and 
there is another drawback also. After all 
we have said, it is possible that she may 
not wish to join us. You know a great 
number of our girls are very dark, and 
Mildred may simply reply by a pert note, 
‘declined with thanks,’ or something 
equally as impertinent,” persisted Lil- 
lian. 

“Oh well, that’s quite a different as- 
pect. I shall include her name, and if she 
declines to join us, then she must abide 
by the consequences, for mark me, Lil- 
lian, some day she will be sorry for her 
folly.” 

“And I for one will be downright glad 
to see the day that her proud spirit is 
humbled, for she is too overbearing for 
good luck!” 

“We all have our faults, my dear Lillie, 
and yours, I’m sorry to say, is impetu- 
ositv. You must try to check that impul- 
sive manner of yours and be not quite so 
hasty in your judgment of others. What- 
ever you think or may say of an erring 
girl, remember that a great deal depends 
upon what sort of home influence one has 
had,” said Laura impulsively. But at that 
moment several girls came in and the con- 
versation terminated abruptly. 





Mildred James was truly a most beau- 
tiful girl, Her well developed figure was 
tall and graceful, and her complexion 
was exceedingly light. She possessed a 
wealth of luxuriant and rippling brown 
hair, and large, flashing brown eyes. She 
was also well educated and fashionable, 
though decidedly supercilious. Her moth- 
er, a stout, yellow woman, had done all 
in her power to (using one of the old 
woman’s phrases), “make a lady o’ Mil- 
ly.” 
She had toiled early and late over the 
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wash-tub and ironing board, and so far 
as education and dress was concerned, 
she had not labored in vain. But in her 
efforts she had overlooked—or rather 
was ignorant of the minor things which 
helped to form the character of a lady. 
Aunt Dolly (as the old lady was gen- 
erally called) had petted and spoiled Mil- 
dred all her life, so when Mildred had 
expressed her disgust of all manual toil, 
her mother had given in to her, inwardly 
assuring herself that some day “Milly ’d 
be a great school teacher and take care 
on her ol’ ma.” And while Aunt Dolly 
bent over tubs of streaming, foamy suds 
in the kitchen, dainty Mildred played the 
piano in the parlor, or attended numerous 
church entertainments and parties. 


Consequently while she was growing 
from girlhood into womanhood, all girl- 
ish confidences and minor things such as 
every mother should share with her 
daughter were withheld from Aunt Dolly 
and Mildred became a haughty, conceited, 
and overbearing creature, deeming even 
her mother far beneath her, as well as all 
others of darker hue. On account of her 
extreme whiteness of skin, she had ob- 
tained a position as typewriter in an An- 
glo-Saxon office, and many were the whis- 
pered comments bestowed upon her name. 
But whenever they were so unfortunate 
as to reach her ears, these whisperings 
only received a slight shrug of her dainty 
shoulders and her silent contempt. 

Being so very beautiful it is not nec- 
essary to mention the fact that she pos- 
sessed many admirers. 


One of the most ardent was Robert 
Thompson, a rather handsome young 
man, though exceedingly dark, which last 
was, with Mildred, his only drawback. On 
the same evening that Lillian Jones and 
Laura Claire were discussing the events 
which transpired in the first part of the 
story, Mildred was making her toilette 
preparatory to attending a school recep- 
tion, when her mother called to tell her 
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that “Bob,” Jinnie Thompson’s boy, was 
in the settin’ room to see her.” 

She had taken great pains with her toi- 
lette, and when she entered the parlor 
with her hair caught back in a loose coil 
down on her neck, and clad in a perfectly 
fitting gown of the palest pink satin and 
rich black velvet ribbons, Robert thought 
that he had never before seen such a love- 
ly woman. 

And before he was aware of the fact 
he was at her side, telling her of his love 
for her and begging her to be his bride. 

“My dear Robert, you must certainly 
be mad to carry on in this ridiculous fash- 
ion, why, you have hardly said good even- 
ing yet.” She said this in her most care- 
less manner, at the same time motioning 
to him to be seated. 


“Oh Mildred darling, pray don’t jest 
with me. I was never more serious be- 
fore in my life. I love you, Mildred—” 

“Stop right where you are, Bobby, for 
after I have talked this matter over with 
you and—er—shown you how ridiculous 
you can be at times, you may regret to 
have said so much. In the first place, you 
are poor as a church mouse, and you 
know that I must have money and plenty 
of it when I make up my mind to get 
married—” But Robert interrupted her, 
“T am not wealthy and that’s a fact, but 
then I am on the road to make money, 
besides, I am going to be promoted to a 
higher office within a few weeks. My 
employer has just notified me, and the 
salary I'll receive will enable me to keep 
a wife in god circumstances. Oh Milly, 
think what you are saying! I love you 
well, and will try to make you a good hus- 
band.” 

“Tt’s no use, Bobby, we were not made 
for each other. You see I like you real 
well, but not well enough to trust my fu- 
ture with you. I—we should live mis- 
erably for I should never be satisfied to do 
housework, and you certainly could not 
afford to keep a servant. I—lI am sor- 
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ry, but I will be a sister to you,” and al- 
though her countenance was quite serene, 
he could see that her eyes were mocking 
him. 

“Great Scott, Mildred, this is no laugh- 
ing matter with me, I am no boy to be 
jested with! I love you and asked you 
to be my wife and—you make a fellow 
feel like a—” 

“If you are going to swear about this 
matter, I’ll leave the room until you are 
through—” 

“No—no—please don’t go—I’m a 
brute, Mildred darling, say that you will 
be mine,” he pleaded. 

“Whether I will or not?” she asked, 
jeeringly. 

“Good God, Mildred, I am not playing 
with you. Answer me! Will you be my 
wife?” 

“No, I will not be your wife,” she an- 
swered seriously enough now. 

“Why won’t you? I am sure you like 
me well enough; you have led me on 
shamefully.” 

“Do you want me to tell you the reason 
why ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You are sure you won’t be angry ?” 

“T’'ll try not to be.” 

“Very well then, you are too—dark, 
and you haven’t got money enough,” she 
replied, with her eyes on the carpet. 


Robert did not start or make any out- 
ward show of his injured feelings, but the 
words stung him to the quick. He stood 
still regarding her scarlet, shamed coun- 
tenance with an expression of incredulity. 
The scales fell from his eyes. Her beauty 
faded and he saw only a cold, heartless 
woman of the world. Instantly the ru- 
mors he had heard concerning her repu- 
tation returned to him. He had believed 
them false—but she had just told him 
that money with her was a necessary ar- 
ticle. She must then be her employer’s— 
impossible! Mildred James, whom he 
had thought so sweet, so good and pure, 
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this beautiful girl standing before him 
the—the mistress of some white man? 
Oh God it must be true! She had almost 
confessed it. And—he had asked her to 
be his wife. But she stole a frightened 
glance at his face. 

“‘What’s the matter, Bobby, are you an- 
gry? I—lI love you—” 

“Enough Miss James—do not make me 
despise you. I understand, it is well— 
good bye. Good bye—and may God for- 
give you—for I cannot!” he cried hoarse- 
ly as he reached for his hat and left the 
apartment. He found his way out alone, 
and as he was descending the front steps 
a man hurried past him up them and 
pulled the bell vigorously. It was Lem- 
uel P. Flemings, one of—or rather—the 
favorite admirer of Mildred. He had 
come to escort her to the reception. 





Lemuel Flemings was a good looking 
man. Tall, very light, with jet black 
curls and a handsome black moustache. 
He was from “up north,” and was re- 
puted to have lots of money. He had a 
smooth tongue and was a well spoken 
young man, and therefore with the girls 
“a great catch.” 

Aunt Dolly did not like him and cau- 
tioned Mildred against him. 

“This here Lem Flemin’s, he comes 
from God knows whar, fillin’ you all 
young gals haids wid a lot ob nonsense 
en high perlutin’ words twell you nigh 
bout gone crazy over ’im. "Deed I like 
that ar boy o’ Jinnie Thompson’s a heap 
sight better an I’m positive he’ll make you 
the best husband ef he is black. Bfack is 
honest, anyhow you knows mo’ ’bout Bob 
en you do ’bout this Lem Flemin’s.” 

But Mildred had flown into a passion, 
saying that Mr. Flemings was not only a 
gentleman, but wealthy accordingly. That 
she supposed she was free to marry whom 
she chose. And that if she married Mr. 
Flemings she would live like a lady, 
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whereby if she married Bobby, she would 
probably break her back over the wash 
tub and ironing board. But her mother 
had replied that “an old sheep knew the 
road and young lambs must learn the 
way,” also “if she made her bed hard she 
must lay on it.” 


But nothing could move Mildred once 
she was bent on doing mischief, and she 
led him on as she had done many other 
young men with honest intentions. 

But she had made up her mind to ac- 
cept Lemuel and live in a whirl of gaiety 
and fashionable life as “That beautiful 
Mrs. Flemings,” before whom all should 
bow. 

So the engagement was announced on 
the same night that she had so coolly 
thrown Bobby over. 


As Lillian Jones had predicted, Mil- 
dred had sent a dainty note to the club, 
“declining with thanks,” on a plea of be- 
ing too busy with sundry social duties to 
find time to attend the meetings. 

“T knew she would do this!” exclaimed 
Lillie, as she and Laura were alone in the 
latter’s sitting room. 

“Poor girl, it’s too bad; you see her 
mother has spoiled her to death, and she 
knows we have heard certain rumors, and 
how she threw poor Bobby over, so she 
thinks she will have no dealings with us 
whatever!” said Laura, sympathizingly. 

“It’s a mighty good thing she didn’t, 
for I am sure she would have been 
snubbed shamefully. And the way she is 
leading Flemings around is perfectly dis- 
graceful,” exclaimed Lillie. 

“Oh, not so shameful after all; you 
know she is engaged tohim. You are so 
unjust, Lillie,” pleaded Laura. 

“Oh, I am not so kind hearted as you 
are, Laura. You were even kind enough 
to pick poor Bobby up after she had 
thrown him over.” 

“Oh Lillie!” 

“Now please don’t think I meant that 
as a slur. What I mean is that you are 
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trying to comfort him with your at all 
times true sympathy, but,” and she stole 
a sly glance of Laura’s face, “you are los- 
ing your heart in an attempt to mend 
Bobby’s.”’ 


OF MILDRED. 
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So Mildred was married and left town 
for a two months’ wedding trip, and when 
she returned the latest news afloat was 
that Robert Thompson and Laura Claire 
were engaged to be married. It surprised 


HON. HARRY C. SMITH, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Cleveland Gazette.” 


“Am 1? Well, I confess I always did 
like Bobby, and he says that he doesn’t 
think that he really loved Mildred. He 
was simply blinded, and after what she 
confessed to him, he was glad that she 
wouldn’t accept him.” 

“Oh, what did she confess to him?” 
asked Lillian, consumed with curiosity. 

“Why, Re would not tell me. He said 
that whatever it was it caused him to lose 
all respect for her,” answered Laura. 


See page 385. 


her too, for she thought surely that Bob- 
by would not get over his heart ache for 
at least a year, and it was hardly six 
months before he was actually engaged 


to be married. She loved Bobby better 
than she did her husband, but thought ta 
get over it with her husband’s great 
wealth. 

But when six months of married life 
had gone by, and operations on the great 
Flemings mansion—which had been ru- 
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mored was to be erected—had not begun, 
people began to talk and to say that “Lem 
Flemings wasn’t what he was cracked up 
to be,” and “’Deed Lem didn’t have 
nothin’ nohow but education and high- 
perlutin’ words.” One old gossip went 
so far as to say that “ "Deed her old man 
often met Lem comin’ out er Jayson’s 
gambling rooms.” 

This was very true, for Lemuel was an 
inveterate gambler, and many were the 
nights that his beautiful young wife had 
waited his return in vain. This was a 
sore trial to Mildred, who had expected 
so much from this marriage, and when 
it became known that Robert Thompson 
had made a great deal of money of late 
and was building a beautiful house on 


avenue, she soon began to look 
faded and old. 
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At the end of one year of married life 
Milly found herself the mother of a 
bouncing baby boy, the arrival of which 
brought Lemuel to a sense of shame, and 
for three months he devoted himself to 
his wife and babe. But the novelty of 
this wore off after a while and he took to 
the old life again. And people began to 
whisper that “Lem Flemings wouldn’t 
rest twell he went to jail,” and that “all 
of Milly’s fine dresses and jewelry had 
been sold to pay Lem’s gambling debts.” 

All of which was very true, and before 
Mildred had been married two years, she 
found herself a veritable slave, toiling 
like her mother before her, that her sweet 
young child might have bread to eat, 
while Robert Thompson and his dash- 
ing young bride lived in a whirl of fash- 
ionable society. 
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[ Under this heading we shall publish monthly such short articles or locals as will enable our subscribers to keep in close touch 
‘with the various social movements among the colored race, not only throughout this country but the world. All are invited to 


contribute items of general news and interest.) 


Henry R. Butler, A.B., A.M., M.D., 
of Atlanta, Ga., was born in North Caro- 
lina and was graduated from Lincoln 
University, Pa., with high honors, in 
1887. In the fall of the same year, he 
entered Meharry Medical College, and 
was graduated in February, 1890. 

Here he won the H. T. ‘Noel gold med- 
al for proficiency in operative surgery and 
dissecting. In March, the same year, he 
opened an office in Atlanta in partnership 
with Dr. T. H. Slater, who had been a 
classmate, both at Lincoln University and 
Meharry Medical College. 


For several years he was senior mem- 
ber of The Butler, Slater & Co. drug 
firm, the first drug store owned and op- 
erated by colored men in the history of 
Georgia. Then there were only about five 
active colored physicians in the state, 
while now there are about eighty, and not 
less than fifteen well patronized drug 
stores. 

In 1891 Dr. Butler was appointed sur- 
geon’ to the Second Georgia Battalion, 
with rank of First Lieutenant, by His 
Honor, Governor Northern. 

Dr. Butler is also a Sociological student 


\ 
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in the strictest and most practical sense of 
the word. In 1894 and ’95 he took a spe- 
cial course in surgery and the diseases of 
children at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

For nearly six years he has been a reg- 
ular contributor to the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, the leading white journal of the 
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The doctor is also Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter of Georgia for the Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons, and Grand Medical 
Register of the Knights of Pythias of 
Georgia, and a thirty-third degree Mason 
of the Scottish Rite. Wherever there is 
good to be done, Dr. Butler can always 
be found. 


DR. HENRY R. BUTLER, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


South, and was the first colored man to 
hold such a position in the history of that 
paper. 

Dr. Butler’s practice is exceedingly 
large and he has many friends among 
both white and colored. He is president 
of the local Y. M. C. A., and a steward 
in the Big Bethel A. M. E. church, and 
is at present the only colored member of 
the committee of twenty-five of the fourth 
ward for better water protection. 


See page 370. 

A striking example of what can be ac- 
complished by brain, character and per- 
severance, though surrounded by poverty 
and obscure circumstances, is seen in the 
life and work of Rev. Price A. Scott, of 


whom a brief sketch is here given, and 
whose cut appears also in this issue. 

He was born in Campbell County, Vir- 
ginia, Nov. 25, 1866. From childhood he 
displayed a taste for books, but it was not 
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until he was twelve years of age that he 
was permitted to enter a school room, and 
that but humbly equipped. 

So rapid was his progress, however, 
when once in school, that, in five years’ 
time, or at the age of seventeen, he was 
chosen a teacher in a rural district school, 
in Harrison County, West Virginia. The 
following year he entered Storer College, 
at Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, and re- 
mained three years, teaching at his home 
in West Virginia during the vacations. 

He also took a special course in the 
Meadville (Pa.) Theological Seminary. 

After a successful career of nearly ten 
years as a school teacher, he entered the 
A. M. E. ministry; and since the year 
1892 has served several of the most flour- 
ishing charges in the Pittsburg -Confer- 
ence, with brilliant success, and has re- 
ceived many important honors from his 
church, and has won some very signifi- 
cant laurels outside of the church. He 
served three years as president of the 
Conference Mission Board, three years as 
president of the Conference. Preachers’ 
Aid Society, and six years as Conference 
Secretary. He is a trustee of Wilberforce 
University, and was recently appointed 
assistant to Bishop B. W. Arnett in the 
work of compiling and editing an Ency- 
clopedia of the A. M. E. Ministry. 

He is a member of the Pennsylvaniq 
Prihibition State Central Committee, and 
was twice elected and served as delegate 
to the Prohibition State Convention. He 
is a member of the National Anti-Cigar- 
ette Association, and is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Venango Print- 
ing Co. (white), of Franklin, Pa., and 
has been chosen one of the principal con- 
tributors to a large weekly paper which 
they publish. 

For two years he published the Oil 
City Herald, a sparkling, religious, educa- 
tional and race journal, and is a frequent 
prose and poetic contributor to several of 
the leading publications, both religious 
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and secular. He is a bright scholar, a 
forceful speaker, an instructive lecturer ; 
an able preacher and pastor, and a bril- 
liant writer. He is now compiling a vol- 
ume of original poems, which will soon 
be published. 

He is greatly interested in the welfare 
of the race, and is one of our most fear- 
less and self-sacrificing workers for his 
church and race. 

CHARLES E. Jones. 


Miss Myrtle Means is one of Cleve- 
land’s (Ohio) most talented musician, and 
is engaged as pianist at the May Co., in 
that city. She is very popular in society 
and her many talents and musical ability 
make her a special favorite at all social 
functions. 


Mrs. W. H. C. Brown, a versatile 
young matron of Newport News, Va., is 
known far and wide for her unbounded 
hospitality. Her beautiful residence has 
been; the scene of many a brilliant func- 
tion of Newport’s “smart set.”” Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown are very much enthused 
over the education and rearing of their 
beautiful little daughter, whom they hope 
to see blossom into a cultured young lady 
who will be a credit to both themselves 
and the race. 


Among the bright young women of 
West Chester, Pa., is Miss Emma J. 
Johnson, the cateress. Miss Johnson is 
the youngest person in her town engaged 
in this profession. By devoting her time 
strictly to business and religious work 
she has won the esteem of the best people 
of West Chester, as well as a good por- 
tion“of their trade. Miss Johnson is thus 
enabled to support her widowed mother. 
She is.full of ambition and hope, and be- 
fore long the heroic effort she is making 
will bring with it greater prosperity, to- 
gether with greater usefulness. 


\ 
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William Pratt Annis of Louisville, 
Ky., was born in 1856. His early educa- 
tion was obtained under adverse circum- 
stances, but later he attended Wilberforce 
University, from ’70 to °’73. He has 


spent the last twenty-seven years of his 
life in the work of the public schools of 
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At a Washington birthday banquet giv- 
en in Chicago on Feb. 23, Bishop Gailor 
of Tennessee is reported to have said : 

“The Negroes who have advanced are 
only half Negroes. The full-blooded 
black in the South today stands where he 
stood when given freedom.” 


REV. P. A. SCOTT, 


Oil City, Pa. 


Louisville. At present he is the instruct- 
or in elocution and English in the Central 
High School. His natural wit makes him 
the centre of attraction in all social gath- 
erings. He has a beautiful home in the 
western part of the city, a wife and four 
children ; the eldest, Lucile, has exception- 
al talent in drawing and painting, and has 
executed several pieces of work of great 
merit. 


See page 371. 


It is, of course, a well known fact, that 
no one race has within itself, the highest 
development of every worthy trait. Some 
races have evolved along special lines and 
others along other lines. In order to se- 
cure as many good traits as possible with- 
in a single race, intermarrying has been 
necessary. 

The Anglo-Saxon lays claim to being a 
great race, but note how his greatness has 
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come about. He has married and inter- 
married, until it is now a misnomer to call 
him an Anglo-Saxon. Not only is his 
blood a mixture, but his civilization as 
well. He is a Jew in religion, a Roman 
in jurisprudence, a Greek in art and phi- 
losophy. He borrowed his alphabet from 
the Phcenicians, his figures from the Arab, 
his gunpowder from the Turk. 

It comes with poor grace from an An- 
glo-Saxon to be discoursing upon what a 
racecan do, left to its original gift of blood 
temperament, for he is so far removed 
from his original make-up that we can’t 
judge him by the standard which he 
raises. But we stand ready to admit that 
the Negro has béen benefitted by the in- 
fusion of the blood of other races in his 
veins, though we can but deplore the man- 
ner of the infusion. This does not argue 
that the original Negro is devoid of ca- 
pacity. It simply means that whereas the 
race contained many splendid qualities of 
one kind, new blood often brings in splen- 
did qualities of another. 

But we cannot let go unchallenged the 
charge against the pure black. 

A survey of the achievements of the 
race will demonstrate that the pure black 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the mul- 
‘atto. 

The greatest poet which we have thus 
far developed is a pure black, Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar. He is said to be wholly 
of African descent. The greatest Negro 
financier since the civil war was the late 
Rev. W. W. Brown, of Richmond, Va., 
founder of the True Reformers, and he 
was as black a man as- you can find. 

The New York press once said that J. 
C. Price of North Carolina was one of 
the greatest orators that America ever 
produced, and nobody could gainsay the 
blackness of Price’s skin. 

Right here in Tennessee the only Ne- 
gro, a native of the State, to be elevated 
to the Bishopric of the great A. M. E. 
church, is a thorough black man, Rev. 
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Evans Tyree, and he is said to have re- 
ceived the largest vote ever cast for a 
Bishop in that church. 

We hear much of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, but it is by no means because he is 
personally abler than many other Ne- 
groes. He is a curiosity to the world—the 
one Negro that a lynching, burning, dis- 
franchising South can nearly love. 

Kelly Miller, of Washington, D. C., a 
pure black, is a dozen times as able a man, 
and his utterances carry deeper conviction 
to the highest thought of this country 
than those of any other living Negro. 
The Washington Post, The Boston Trans- 
cript, The Forum, and other publications 
of the same grade recognize Mr. Miller 
as an authority. 

And on and on we could go, pointing 
out how that on the field of battle and in 
the arts of peace the pure black has held 
his own, both with his lighter brother and 
with the white man, Of course, the mul- 
atto has done well, 

There is Douglass, the immortal ; there 
is Langston, the able and brilliant ; Wash- 
ington, the diplomat; all but successful 
in taming the Southern lion in his own 
peculiar way. There is Charles W. 
Chestnutt, the noted Negro novelist, with 
one-sixteenth Negro blood in his veins. 

The fact of the whole matter is the Ne- 
gro will come if you give him a chance, 
no matter how you fix him.~-The Clari- 
on, 





TUSKEGEE, ALA., Feb. 18, 1903.—The 
twelfth annual Tuskegee Negro Confer- 
ence began its sessions at Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute today. This 
conference was organized by Principal 
Booker T. Washington for the purpose 
of bringing together the Negro farmers 
and their wives who live in the vicinity of 
Tuskegee once a year for the purpose of 
counsel.and advice with each other. Since 
then it has grown in size and scope until 
hundreds of Negro men and women— 
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many not farmers—now attend these ses- 
sions from all over the South. 

Principal Washington presides at all of 
the sessions. In his opening address this 


morning he said: 

“We come now to the twelfth session 
of the Tuskegee Negro Conference. This 
organization was begun with a few scores 
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itself for the most part to the matters 
which the race had closely within its own 
control, and to positive aggressive effort 
rather than to mere negative criticisms 
and recitation of wrongs. 

“Further, from the first it has been the 
main work of this Conference to confine 
itself to a simple and informal considera~- 


MISS MYRTLE MEANS, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


of men and women; out of that small be- 
ginning has grown this great and power- 
ful annual meeting now national in its 
character and influence. At the first meet- 
ing, after considering with some care the 
ways in which the Conference could make 
itself of the greatest value, it was decided 
that while not ignoring or undervaluing 
efforts made in other directions, this or- 
ganization could best contribute its mite 
to the lifting up of the race by confining 


See page 372. 


tion of the methods and means of secur- 
ing homes, the freeing ourselves from 
debts, the saving of money, the encour- 
agement of intelligent producers, the pay- 
ment of taxes, the cultivation of habits of 
thrift, honesty and virtue, the building of 
schoolhouses and churches, the securing 
of education and a high Christian charac- 


ter and friendship between the races. 


While not forgetting other important in- 
terests of the race, we believe that these 
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constitute the primary foundation upon 
which all races began their career of free- 
dom and usefulness. As we count today 
the many homes that have been secured, 
schoolhouses built, debts paid, taxpayers 
produced, and state and local Negro con- 
ferences that have been organized in ev- 
ery section of the South as a result of our 
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good will toward all mankind, is ever left 
without reward. We shall get more out 
of struggle than out of contentment.” 
Following this address there was a 
general discussion by the farmers and 
their wives of their conditions. Those 
who own land and homes told how they 
acquired their property, what difficulties 


MISS EMMA J. JOHNSON, 


West Chester, Pa. 


little beginning twelve years ago, I think 
we have some right to feel that these 
meetings have not been held in vain. 
“Throughout the entire race we must 
keep alive a feeling of hope and encour- 
agement. We have seen darker days than 
those through which we now seem to be 
passing. No race that is patient, long 
suffering, industrious, economical and vir- 
uous, is persistent in efforts that make 
‘for progress and that cultivate a spirit of 


See page 372. 


they had met, and how they overcame 
these difficulties. They discussed the best 
crops for their sections of the country, 
and how to make these crops most profit- 


able...“They told their experiences with 
the mortgage system, and if they had es- 
caped from it, how they did it, reported 
on the condition of the homes in their 
community, the schools, the churches, the 
morality of the people, the ministers and 
the teachers. pat 


\ 
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A careful census was made by Roscoe 
Conkling Bruce, the head of the academic 
department at Tuskegee, of all present. to 
show how many. own land homes, live 
stock, etc., how many mortgage their 
crops, how many came out ahead last 
year, how many individuals in a family, 
the nature and length of the schools, na- 
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hibit was a working illustration by Prof. 
G. W. Carver of the agricultural depart- 
ment showing eighteen different ways of 
cooking common cow peas so as to make 
them palatable and nutritious. The first 
day of the Conference closed with an old- 
fashioned barbecue, to which all present 
were invited. 


y 


i” 


— 


MRS. W. H. C. BROWN, 


Newport News, Va. 


ture of the homes, etc. It is the purpose 
of the Conference to continue these cen- 
sus investigations from year to year for 
the, purpose of comparison. 

In connection with the conference there 
is a fine exhibit of the agricultural work 
and methods of Tuskegee Institute, and 
an effort made to teach the men and wom- 
en present things which will be practical 
for them. One of the features of this ex- 


See page 372. 


The conclusions arrived at as a result 
of the Conference discussions, were em- 
bodied in a set of declarations which 
briefly summarized are as follows :— 

All progress centers, mainly, around 
the ownership of land and houses, educa- 
tion and Christian character. This has 
been emphasized by the Conference from 
the beginning. The importance of stock 
raising for food. Women should raise 
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poultry and pigs, and establish a home 
dairy, even if with only one cow. Thor- 
ough cultivation of a small tract, rather 
than poor cultivation of a large area, giv- 
ing attention to work on the farm in win- 
ter when practicable. Careful teaching of 
agriculture and other forms of industry 
useful on the farm, as far as possible by 
country schools. 

Active co-operation in every way to in- 
crease the efficiency and length of the 
public schools. Better schools make larg- 
er attendance. 

Stop emigration to the cities by making 
home life in the country more attractive. 
Better protection should be afforded to 
life and property, better houses for ten- 
ants. Interest charge gradually reduced ; 
better care of farm hands, along with 
better farming on the part of the renters, 
and more valuable service on the part of 
those who work for wages ; improvement 
of the public roads, and further extension 
of the rural mail routes. Care of the 
health of the family by proper attention to 
location of house, outbuildings and well. 

Prosperity and peace are dependent on 
good relations between the races. 

Close attention to the character of min- 
isters, teachers, and all who try to be lead- 
ers of the people. 

The second day’s session of the Tuske- 
gee Negro Conference was held in Poor- 
er Hall Chapel at Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute today. This is what 
is known as ““The Workers’ Conference,” 
and is made up in general of prominent 
educators of both races, and people inter- 
ested in Negro education. 

Among those who are present are: Ed- 
ward W. Frost, Milwaukee; Dr. Charles 
F. Meserve, President Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Pres. H. N. Payne, Mary 
Holmes Seminary, West Point, Miss. ; 
W. F, Graham, John Mitchel, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Principal O. T. Fuller, Howe 
Institute, Memphis; President R. R. 
Wright, Georgia Industrial College; 
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President E. C. Branson, State Normal 
School, Athens, Ga.; President W. W. 
Frost, Rust University, Holly Springs, 
Miss.; President L. M. Dunton, Clafflin 
University, Orangeburg, S. C.; Presi- 
dent R. S. Lovinggood, Houston College, 
Austin, Texas; President J. H. Johnston, 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute; Prof. A. B. Chaffee, Bishop Col- 
lege, Marshal, Tex. ; President W. H. La- 
nier, Alcorn College, Westside, Miss.; I. 
Garland, Penn, Atlanta; Hon. R. L. 
Smith, Oakland, Texas; Rev. J. P. 
Bragg, Atlanta; Frank D. Banks, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Va.; Rev. W. W. Ranney, 
Hartford, Conn.; President J. S. Hatha- 
way, N. & I. Institute, Frankfort, Ky.; 
President George Sale, Atlanta Baptist 
College. 

The subject for discussion at the Work- 
ers’ Conference was the teaching of agri- 
culture in its broadest sense. The discus- 
sion was divided into three general top- 
ics—in the city schools, in the country 
schools and by extension work, mainly in 
the country. The methods considered 
outside school room work were farmers’ 
institutes, instruction from travelling ag- 
ricultural experts, travelling libraries, 
and farmers’ bulletins. 

Secretary Root’s speech is already 
bearing fruit. Harper's Weekly is sug- 
gesting that the United States purchase 
one or two states from Mexico, put the 
Negroes in charge thereof and let them 
work out their destiny there. The great- 
est objection to this plan would come 
from the Southern whites who want to 
keep the Negro here so that they can 
work him for comparatively nothing, and 
10b him of political power and yet fear 
no evil results, in view of the race’s dispo- 
sition to patiently endure all manner of 
ills. As for the Clarion, it would rejoice 
to see any section of the earth put under 
the jurisdiction of the American Negro. 
For the race would have an opportunity 
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to both display and develop its capacity 
for government. A new Negro is on 
hand and things would be different from 
what reconstruction times are said to have 
been.—The Clarion. 


The private reading of the Scriptures 
is a duty and a privilege that no Christian 
ought to neglect. As a matter of fact, he 
cannot neglect it without becoming im- 
poverished in his religious life and expe- 
rience. This is the source of his spiritu- 
al food supply. Every day, without fail, 
a portion of God’s Word ought to be 
thoughtfully and prayerfully considered. 
Its truth needs to come into our desires 
and aims with the beginning of every day, 
and the influence of it will then abide with 
us in our thinking and in our acting. The 
Bible is God talking to us about duty, 
destiny and immortality. Its instruction 
gives us knowledge; its admonition: 
warn us of moral and spiritual danger, 
its promises strengthen and confirm us in 


love and hope, and its commandments tell 
us exactly what we must do to live in-the 


favor of God. In the new life now before 
us we need to keep these great subjects 
upon our minds and hearts, and to medi- 
tate upon them day and night. Not to do 
it is to grow cold in faith, weak in pur- 
pose, shallow in conviction, slipshod in 
practice and worthless in character. 
Without a habit of daily searching the 
Scriptures we can not know and appreci- 
ate God’s will concerning us. It is not 
enough to go to the public service and 
hear the Word read and expounded, but 
in private we must read and feast upon its 
richness and fullness in order to be robust 
and well developed Christian men and 
women. “Search the Scriptures” is the 
Saviour’s injunction, and we must obey 
it, if we are to know him and the power 
of his resurrection. It is there that we are 
to find the living testimony of him. 
Brother, sister, give a little time every day 
to this duty and privilege, and the invest- 


ment will pay you a large spiritual divi- 
dend.—Tewxas Advocate. 


And now those who hold that the Ne- 
gro has mace no advancement admit that 
there has been a little change for the bet- 
ter, but it is only among those who are 
half Negroes. Bishop T. F. Gailer of 
Tennessee, puts it in these words: “The 
Negroes who have advanced are only half 
Negroes. The full blooded black in the 
South today stands where he stood when 
given his freedom.” My, that’s hard on 
Dr. M. C. B. Mason, Dr. J. L. Wilson of 
Mississippi, Dr. Durham and Prof. Rob- 
erts of Texas, Bishop Tyree and scores of 
others whom we might mention. The fact 
is that even Dr. Bowen belongs to this 
standing crowd. We thought there was 
something wrong about them, now we 
understand it—S. W. Christian Advo- 
cate. 


The Salvation Army has raised a sensa- 
tion in the South. While Gen. William 
Booth and staff were going from Mem- 
phis to Little Rock in a private car the 
staff went into the Jim Crow car to hold 
services with the Negroes. Major Cox, 
chief of the staff, got so full of the love of 
God and the Holy Ghost that he threw 
his arms around one of the Negroes and 
kissed him, saying, “This is what I think 
of your race.” A white onlooker became 
angry and disgusted and reported the 
matter to Gen. Booth, who simply replied 
that it was Major Cox’s affair, and that it 
is one way of saving a soul. The white 
passengers on the train were wrathy and 
threatened to throw Major Cox off the 
train, but they did not do so. It is easy to 
tell what white people think of Christ by 
the way they talk about and treat Ne- 
groes.—E.xchange. 


Once in a while we learn that there are 
annual conferences that receive no invita- 
tion for its next session, but it seems that 
such a day has not yet come to our Gen- 
eral Conference. There were invitations 
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from Boston, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia and Saratoga Springs, and 
the competition was so sharp that it re- 
quired thirty-two ballots to determine the 
choice of the committee. It will cost more 
in travelling expenses to entertain the 
conference in Los Angeles, but the Meth- 
odists and their friends of the coast pro- 
pose to provide the cash for two-thirds of 
this extra cost. The total cost of travel- 
ling expenses will doubtless be from $45,- 
000 to $50,000.—S. W. Christian Advo- 
cate. 


While a lot of red-hot white people just 
now are slashing around like a young colt 
in a ten-acre field cursing and kicking at 
the Negroes because they are black and 
insist upon enjoying their political rights, 
Dixie, a white magazine published in At- 
lanta, rises to remark that the Negro is a 
blessing to the South because he “‘is a per- 
manent guarantee against vicious labor 
organization. Indiscriminate and un- 
guarded foreign immigration has cursed 
many sections of our good land, but its 
blight has never fallen on the South, and 
it never will, for the Negro will be with 
us always.” That kind of manly and hu- 
mane talk will do more to keep up a good 
feeling between the two races than the 
reeking abuse that is now being poured 
out without measure upon one of the best 
and most kind hearted people in the 
world.—E xchange. 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, who bril- 
liantly fills the pulpit in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., once similarly 
filled by the famous Henry Ward Beech- 
er, who shook both England and America 
with his burning anathemas and trumpet 
blasts against slavery, is being roundly 
scored by some newspapers in this coun- 
try for offering the following sentiment 
in his prayer last week on Lincoln’s birth- 
day: “That we might be saved from this 
new and damnable heresy that holds that 
this is a white man’s country.” If you 
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want to know how many degrees Dr. 
Hillis has advanced in religion, just 
watch the thermometer of his heart when 
he stands or kneels to pray. May this last 
prayer be answered, for the other race 
knows that part of this country belongs 
to the Negro and the Indian.—E-rchange. 


SHACKLEFORD, Va., Feb. .11.—Mr. 
John Bowles Flannagan, a well known 
citizen of King and Queen, has come in- 
to the possession of a large and valuabie 
property in the city of Omaha in a way 
that is very interesting and unique. Mr. 
Flannagan left today for Omaha. He 
will be accompanied by his nephew, Mr. 
D. V. Flannagan, of Charlottesville. 

Some time in the fall of last year, Mr. 
I‘lannagan received a newspaper contain- 
ing an account of a recent decision of an 
Omaha court sustaining a suit brought 
many years ago by John Flannagan (col- 
ored) against a number of wealthy citi- 
zens of Omaha, for the ownership of land 
upon which a large portion of what now 
constitutes the business section of Omaha 
is builded. The story of his life, given by 
old John Flannagan, is novel and inter- 
esting. He says he was born in Fluvanna 
county, Va., more than ninety years ago; 
that he was a slave of Mr. James Flan- 
nagan, a prominent citizen of Fluvanna 
county, in the ante-bellum days; that he 
well remembers his old Virginia home 
and his “young master,” Mr. John 
Bowles Flannagan; that during the civil 
war he was hostler for General Buckner, 
and at the close of the war was employed 
by a party of western settlers operating in 
Nevada, who, having no money to pay 
him, gave him forty acres of land, consid- 
ered worthless. 

Upon this the old darkey built a cabin, 
where he lived ever since. Although he 
protested and contended that the land was 
his, during the Oklahoma boom days, no 
one gave serious consideration to his 
claims, but took up the land and_ builded 
on it.’ He employed counsel and-took the 
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matter into the courts, where it has been 
pending for many years, and has now 
been finally decided in the old Negro’s fa- 
vor. 

Soon after receiving the paper giving 
an account of old John’s life, Mr. Flan- 
nagan wrote to him and has corresponded 
with his attorney, who corroborates the 


3 


of old John and his cabin were enclosed. 
Mr. John Bowles Flannagan came to 
King and Queen county about thirty-five 
years ago and established a wheelwright 
and undertaking business here. He was 
raised in Fluvanna county, where he is 
prominently connected with the Bowles 


and Flannagan families. He married 


7. PRATT ANNIS, 
Louisville, Ky. 


statements made in regard to the suit. 
The editor of the Omaha World- 
Herald recently wrote to Mr, Flan- 
nagan, sayitig that old John had 
requested him to write to him that he 
was anxious to see him; that he must 
come to Omaha at once; that he had 
rather see his “young master” than any 
one else, and that if he would come there 
he would give him all of his property, 
valued at several million dollars. Photos 


See page 373. 


soon after coming her and has one son, 
Rev. William R. Flannagan, pastor of the 
Baptist churches at Orange and Mechan- 
icsville. He has a brother, a prominent 
banker of Charlottesville—Times-Dis- 
patch. 


In this age of the craze for industrial 
education, many make the mistake of ri- 
valing industrial education against higher 
education. A great many have tried to 
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prejudice the public against Booker T. 
Washington by claiming that he is against 
higher education. We have found noth- 
ing in all of his great utterances where 
one is justified in the accusation. Of 
course one may search about in his 
speeches and disconnect certain clauses 
and phrases and hold them up to ridicule 
without giving the entire discourse. This 
is done quite often by seekers of slander 
in order to put this intelligent man in an 
unfair light before the people. We be- 
lieve in industrial education as a compan- 
ion to the higher education. Great stress 
is being placed upon industrial training 
because it has heretofore been neglected. 
The industrial craze is not being demand- 
ed for the Negro race alone, as some 
would want to make it appear. The white 
race, with all of the wealth, industry, in- 
ventions, etc., is clamoring for industrial 
training. It is not the right idea to think 
that the industrial must supplant the 
higher education. That will never do. 


The higher education will not suffer a 


substitute. In another column notice the 
number of men who have reached the 
plane of eminence, see that higher edu- 
cated fraternity, although in the remote 
minority, furnishes the majority of quota 
of men of worth. Brawn can never be a 
substitute for brain. The brain is the 
God-like power of man, and in develop- 
ment must approach as near the goal— 
the Maker—as possible. This country 
was not built up by industrial schools or 
common schools, but by colleges and uni- 
versities. The college and university 
preceded the common schools by many 
years in this country. Let the student, 
therefore, aspire to reach the highest pin- 
nacle on the temple of knowledge. We 
need more college-bred men. They are 
the greatest thinkers, and as a rule the 
most successful men. 

We also need men and women who are 
trained for the every day duties of life. 
Let those whose circumstances and ability 
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will permit, continue and climb to the top 
of the literary ladder, and then we will 
have plenty left to pursue the industrial 
line. We need boys and girls trained that 
they may do the common things of life in 
an uncommon way. Another important 
factor in favor of industrial training for 
the colored race is the environment of the 
race. From long years in a state of ser- 
vitude and ignorance, our people have be- 
come, unknowingly and unintentionally, 
a laboring race. This is true of the Ne- 
gro, as, perhaps, of no other race. He 
has come to love that field in preference 
to other callings. This being the case, 
how necessary is it for him to begin a 
sturdy preparation for the duties which 
by his own choice seem devolved upon 
him. It is no harm nor disgrace to be 
known as a laboring people. Many hold 
to the deceptive theory that when the Ne- 
gro comes out clothed and fully equipped 
along lines of industry that owing to his 
color he will-not find employment. It is 
true that race prejudice does mitigate 
against him, but it does not shut the door 
entirely in his face. There are countless 
numbers of places throughout the South- 
land where the “fittest will and do sur- 
vive,” regardless of color. Then, too, the 
greater will be the demand. The man 
who can make and save to another man 
the greatest amount of money in a given 
business will be the man who will find 
employment, regardless of color, 

There is, therefore, no occasion for the 
slightest hitch between industrial and 
higher education. Both are essential to 
any race; both are necessary for any peo- 
ple in order that they may attain the high- 
est usefulness to them with whom they 
may labor.—The Sentinel. 


Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul was the 
guest of honor at a banquet given at the 
Auditorium Hotel recently by the Lincoln 
Club. in commemoration of the ninety- 
fourth anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
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ham Lincoln. In an address on the great 
emancipator, Archbishop Ireland said in 
part: 

“The Republic that Lincoln saved, how 
she has grown! And as she grows the 
more beauteous she seems, the more win- 
ning are graces, the more soul-entrancing 
her claims to our love and devotion. 

The Republic is what she is because she 
has vitally remained what Washington 
intended her to be; what Lincoln bade her 
to be—a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 

This is what she must remain, if she is 
still to live and reign. The vital princi- 
ples of democracy must animate her, 

Fvery man under the flag must be 
equal before the law in civil and political 
rights. It matters not what his place of 
birth, what his religious creed, what the 
color of his face. If he is an American 
citizen, the laws of the land must shield 
him, the favors of the land must flow up- 
on him. 

To announce, for instance,’that the citi- 
zen who is black must not aspire to politi- 
cal office, must not approach the ballot 
box, is to war against American institu- 
tions. ; 

To hold population in perpetual tute- 
lage, whether on our immediate continent 
or on islands beyond the seas is to set 
aside Lincoln’s principles. Delays may 
be counseled. But when the time comes 
that such populations have ripened into 
self-governing manhood, the rights of 
that manhood must be theirs; and mean- 
while the mission of the flag is to hasten 
them toward such manhood. The day 
must be expected when out Territories 
would be States, when our island posses- 
sions would be States. Abiding depen- 
dencies cannot be an appendage of a Re- 
public. 





Learn to laugh. A good laugh is bet- 
ter than medicine. 

Learn to attend strictly to your own 
business—a very important point. 


J°*. 


Learn to tell a story. A well-told story 
is as welcome as a sunbeam in a sick- 
room. 

Learn the art of saying kind and en- 
couraging things, especially to the young. 

Learn to avoid all ill-natured remarks 
and everything calculated to create fric- 
tion. 

Learn to keep your troubles to your- 
self. The world is too busy to care for 
your ills and sorrows. 

Learn to stop grunting. If you cannot 
see any good in this world, keep the bad 
to yourself. 

Learn to hide your aches and pains un- 
der a pleasant smile. No one cares wheth- 
er you have the earache, headache or 
rheumatism. 

Learn to greet your friends with a 
smile. They carry too many frowns in 
their own hearts to be bothered with any 
of yours.—Christian Life. 


Circumstances don’t make you; you 
make circumstances. 

Moral strength can be developed as 
well as physical strength. 

To succeed at the cost of a character, is 
to succeed at too great a price. 

‘You must dig deep in order to build 
high. You must build upon the Rock of 
Ages in order to build a strong character. 

Heaven is a prepared place for a pre- 
pared people. We shall not inevitably 
reach heaven; we shall not stumble into 
it. We must be prepared for it. 

If you are going to succeed in life, you 
must hammer out your victory; and you 
must hammer it out where you are. 

We are too apt to think that our good 
is good enough, whereas our best is none 
too good for God and for our fellow men. 
We owe our best to ourselves and to those 
about us.—Philadelphia Methodist. 

It was one of the beautiful rules of 
Frances E. Willard’s life to speak only of 
the goodness of her friends, and to pass 
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over their failings. The Trumpeter 


says: 


“If you would increase your happiness 
and prolong your life, forget your neigh- 
bor’s faults. Forget the slander you have 
heard. Forget the temptations. Forget 
the fault-finding and give a little thought 
to the cause which provoked it. Forget 
peculiarities of your friends, and only re- 
member the good points which make you 
fond of them. Forget all personal quar- 
rels or histories you may have heard by 
accident, and which, if repeated, would 
seem a thousand times worse than they 
are. Blot out as far as possible all the 


disagreeables of life; they will come, but 
they will grow larger when you remember 
them, and the constant thought of the acts 
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of meanness, or, worse still, malice, wil! 
only tend to make you more familiar with 
them. Obliterate everything disagreeable 
from yesterday; start out with a clean 
sheet for today, and write upon it for 
sweet memory’s sake only those things 
which are lovely and lovable.”—Ram’s 
Horn. 





Can children born of parents who were 
married under the old slavery system of 
marriage inherit the property of such 
parents? A recent decision of a Florida 
court holds that they cannot unless some 
step legalizing such marriage was taken 
after emancipation. The result is that a 
son and a granddaughter failed to recover 
property bequeathed them by their parent. 
—S. W. Christian Advocate. 


“THREE LITTLE BEAUTIES.” 


The above photograph, sent usby a reader of our magazine, was taken in the Atlin Gold Fields in British 


Columbia, under véry great difficulties. 


Three young golden eagles in one nest is quite an exception. 





HARRY C. SMITH. 


HARRY C, SMITH,* 


THE INDOMITABLE—FORCEFUL—ORIGINAL EDITOR OF “THE 
CLEVELAND GAZETTE” 


CYRUS FIELD ADAMS, 


“A vacillating, undecided, negative man 
can never amount to anything, no matter 
what his environment or advantages may 
be,” says a writer in Success. It would 
be impossible. He constantly subordi- 
nates his opinions and even his plans to 
what others say and think. There is no 
certainty as to his action, because he is 
always subject to outside influences. He 
never relies upon himself or the inward 
authority that speaks to him. He is the 
echo of the last man who pleaded his case 
before him. He is remagnetized every 
time he comes in contact with a new per- 
sonality. 

The man who accomplishes anything 
of good in the world has.an abiding faith 
in himself, in his forcefulness and origi- 
nality, in his efficiency in the management 
of his own affairs and in his power to ac- 
complish whatever he puts himself to do. 

Among the Afro-Americans of the 
country there are many negative charac- 
ters who have been given prominence 
through the favor of their Caucasian 
friends, but Harry C. Smith, editor of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Gazette is not one of 
them, for he has by his own indomitable 
will, energy, forcefulness and originality 
forced himself well to the front. Born in 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, January 28, 
1863, just 28 days after Lincoln’s great 
Emancipation Proclamation went into ef- 
fect, he was brought when he was two 
years old to Cleveland, Ohio, where he 
has since lived. 

His mother was a good Christian wom- 
an who devoted much time and care to 

* Copyright, 1903, by Cyrus Field Adams. 


the moral training of her son, and all of 
the success of later years Mr. Smith at- 
tributes to that mother’s training. While 
in the public schools, young Smith took 
great interest in athletic sports, and al- 
though the only Afro-American member 
of the teams, he was captain of the base- 
ball nines and foot-ball elevens to the end 
of his school career. 

Having a talent for music he founded 
the first high school orchestra organized 
in Cleveland. All other members of the 
organization were Caucasians. Later he 
became director of the famous Excelsior 
Cornet Band of Cleveland, rising from 
cymbal manipulator to the position named 
and achieving great fame as a cornet solo- 
ist, appearing in concerts throughout the 
United States. Mr. Smith has some rep- 
utation as a composer of music, his bal- 
lad, “Bright Eyes,” his best known and 
most popular composition, having reached 
an enormous sale. He taught the cornet 
and other band and orchestral instru- 
ments, and although he might have made 
a still greater name for himself in the mu- 
sical line he gave up that work in 1893 
when he was elected a member of the leg- 
islature of the state of Ohio. 

Mr. Smith has spent more than twenty- 
one years in newspaper work, nineteen 
as editor of the Cleveland (Ohio) Ga- 
zette, of which he has been sole proprie- 
tor for more than sixteen years. Mr. 
Smith enjoys the distinction of editing 
what is generally acknowledged to be one 
of the strongest race journals of the 
country, but also of having thrice been 
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elected over Caucasian opponents to the 
Legislature of his State, the last time by 
the largest plurality (over 10,000) ever 
given any Afro-American candidate for 
such an office—this, too, in a country 
where the Afro-American vote is not one- 
twentieth of the total Republican vote. 
Nominations in his (Cuyahoga) county 
are made under what is known as the 
“popular vote plan.” That is, Republi- 
cans go to the polls on primary day and 
vote direct to nominate as all do to elect 
on election day, no convention being held. 
The same care is taken by the board of 
election with the vote of the primaries as 
with the election day vote. Each time 
Mr. Smith was nominated with about 
twenty-five Caucasians for the eight or 
nine places in the House of Representa- 
tives, and in each instance he received a 
higher vote than four or five of the suc- 
cessful candidates. On each election day 
he received within fifty or sixty as many 
votes as any of his associates on the tick- 
et, and thousands more than some candi- 
dates on the ticket for other offices. No- 
vember 7, 1895, when a candidate for re- 
election, he received about three thousand 
more votes than the Republican candi- 
date on the same ticket for Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. In 1899, Mr. 
Smith was a second time renominated for 
the legislature, receiving next to the high- 
est vote, and there were thirty candidates 
for the eight places. His plurality on 
election day was ten thousand over his 
Caucasian opponent. 

Mr. Smith’s first conspicuous work as 
a legislator in the interest of the race, 
during his first term (in 1894) was the 
passage of the Ohio Civil Rights law, of 
which the Maltby law of New York is a 
copy. His “Mob Violence and Anti- 
Lynching Law,” which is now on the 
statute books of Ohio, overshadows all his 
other work in the legislature. Obhio’s is 
the only effective anti-lynching law in the 
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country, and but one or two other States 
have anything at all like it. Mr. Smith 
is the only Afro-American legislator who 
has accomplished such work for the race. 

Harry C. Smith is something of an ora- 
tor. His speech at Canton in 1896, when 
at the head of a delegation of five hundred 
of his race who visited McKinley, drew 
from the latter a response which most 
agreeably surprised the country and se- 
cured merited praise for both. For nearly 
two years Mr. Smith had been advocating 
the nomination of McKinley through his 
paper and on the stump, under the direc- 
tion of the National and State Republi- 
can Committees. During his stumping 
tour of a month, which was principally 
throughout Ohio, he addressed audiences 
of Caucasian Republicans with the pos- 
sible exception of three or four meetings, 
and he has a collection of press comments 
taken from the daily papers of the cities 
in which he spoke, and of which he is 
justly proud, as they are in every instance 
commendatory. 


The Cleveland Gazette is a well edited 
paper, vigorous in tone, fearless in its de- 
fence of the rights of man. Though at 
times Mr. Smith’s course as a journalist 
has been severely criticised, he has never 
failed to do what he considered his duty. 

Ohio has had thirteen Afro-American 
legislators. They secured the passage of 
two laws of especial interest to the race. 
Mr. Smith secured the passage of an 
equal number. 


Mr. Smith is possessed of some proper- 
ty in addition to his home, and although 
of no great amount, its rentals preclude 
the possibility of an invasion upon the 
part of the proverbial wolf. The prospects 
of future political honors, particularly an 
elevation to membership in the Ohio State 
Senate, are said to be bright. Mr. Smith 
is unmarried and resides with his mother 
and sister. 





* STARLIK,”” 


“STARLIK,” 


A TALE OF LAGUNA. 


CAPTAIN FRANK R. STEWARD. 


Flora had brought in and put away the 
week’s washing, but showed no inclina- 
tion to go. It was plain the hag was pur- 
posely staying. 

I continued indolently scratching away 
on a blank sheet of paper on the table in 
front of me, and bided events. 

Pretty soon, Flora shifted her cud of 
buyo (which she was never without), 
and adroitly squirted a stream of the red 
juice through a knot-hole in the hard 
wood floor. Her wooden-soled slippers 
clacked noisily as she drew nearer to 
where I was sitting. I knew then that 
she had something to tell. Her buyo- 
stained lips parted to show a hideous 
mouthful of ill-formed reddened teeth. 

“Capitan dicen,” thus she began, with 
the inevitable “they say,” which is the 
gossip’s unvarying language in every 
clime. 

At first, the information she brought 
me seemed commonplace enough. I had 
some difficulty in restraining my impa- 
tience ; but remembering her past services 
to us, I resolved to resign myself as good- 
naturedly as I could to her womanish 
prattle. 

Grown accustomed by this time to 
Flora’s lingo, a polyglot of English, 
Spanish and Tagalog, I succeeded in de- 
taching her slender story out of the mass 
of meaningless matter which her halting 
and stumbling speech wove into the nar- 
rative, and mentally reduced it to about 
as follows :— 

Tomaso de los Reyes (Flora had pre- 
fixed “Senor” and “Don” to his name, 
the latter an indication that the man had 


held municipal office in Spanish times), 
Senor Don Tomaso de los Reyes, former- 
ly a resident of Lipa—a town some twen- 
ty miles distant from our station, and in 
the adjoining province, of Batangas,— 
had left Lipa to take up his residence in 
our pueblo. At this very moment he was 
in the barrio of San Nicolas, where he 
was the owner of many cocoanut trees 
and much land. He was coming into the 
pueblo in the morning. He owned a large 
coffee plantation in the Batangas prov- 
ince, which the constant operations of the 
troops did not permit him to work. He 
was very rich. He was cousin to Don 
Pedro, our local president. 

For the life of me, I could not see any- 
thing unusual in all this. I knew that in 
the morning Don Pedro would “present” 
the man to the military authorities, and 
his pass and cedula would be duly exam- 
ined. Moreover, as our town lay along 
a main highway, one of the old military 
roads of Spanish times, many Filipinos 
from other parts were constantly coming 
in and going out, and it was not at all 
strange that some of them came to stay. 
Why, under the circumstances, the hag 
should take time to tell me that a man 
who formerly resided in another town 
was going to live in our town, I will con- 
fess put me in a mood not altogether 
pleasant. I am sure I must have shown 
my annoyance when I interrupted Flora 
by bluntly asking if that were all she had 
to tell. 

“No, Capitan,” she answered respect- 
fully. I was all attention now, wonder- 
ing what morsel she had held back. 
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“Capitan,” Flora continued, “este Don 
Tomaso got senorita, mucha bonita (pret- 
ty). Flora’s “estes” (this), and 
“muchos” (much), did service every- 
where. 


“Esta Senorita,” she went on, “mucho 
sabby Inglis (English). Esta mucho 
spik Inglis.” 

This last filled me with skepticism. I 
was loath to believe that out here in the 
bosky, among these Tagals, was one 
who had learned our Western tongue and 
could speak it. I recalled poor Chata’s 
efforts to speak English. Consequently 
it was with some eagerness that I asked 
Flora the name of this English-speaking 
prodigy. 

“Enriqueta,” to my question Flora re- 
plied, and continued, “pero (but), capi- 
tan, esta Enriqueta es (is) mucho star- 
lik.” 

“Starlik, starlik,” I repeated the word 
in the native vernacular for it was a new 
one to me, and tried hard to think of a 
meaning for it. 

“You no sabby starlik, Capitan ?” 

“No, Flora.” 

“Starlik es so, capitan, so”—and the 
hag walked across the floor, switching 
her body in a manner which set me roar- 
ing with laughter. Her performance re- 
called to me how children in their play 
often deck themselves out in the clothes 
of their grown-up sisters, and set about 
aping the manners and carriage of their 
elders. 

“Airish,” I suggested, as the English 
equivalent of the native word. “Ayreesh” 
was the nearest Flora could come to it. 

Promptly after guard mounting next 
morning, Don Tomaso was presented by 
the presidente. His pass was signed by 
the colonel of the —st Infantry, in com- 
mand at Lipa, and certified him to be a 
peaceful citizen of proved loyalty, and ev- 
idenced his purpose to reside in our town. 
His cedula set forth his age, height, color 
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of hair, eyes, and other matters of person- 
al description, which tallied fairly well 
with the appearance of the man. 


Old Don Pedro, the presidente, who 
was a courtly Filipino, speaking Spanish 
fluently and correctly, expressed the 
pleasure he felt in having his cousin come 
to reside in the same town with him, and 
added his personal assurance of the loy- 
alty of his relative. Thus far, not a word 
about Enriqueta. I was growing more 
skeptical than ever of Flora’s report, 
when Don Pedro continued: 

“Don Tomaso bids me to say that he is 
going to have a little fiesta tomorrow, for 
it is the birthday of his niece, who has 
come with him from Lipa, and begs the 
Senor commandante to honor his house 
by coming.” 

Enriqueta was the man’s niece, I 
guessed at once; but strange, I thought 
it, that no mention was made of the girl’s 
ability to speak English. In concealing 
her accomplishment, perhaps these Fili- 
pinos were planning a little surprise for 
me. 

After the presidente, Don Tomaso for 
himself extended the invitation, and both 
pressed me for acceptance, their polite 
phrases, which I faintly remembered to 
have thumbed out of the pages of Knapp 
and Galdos, when I was in for it at Har- 
vard, sounding strangely out of tune in 
the mouths of these little brown-faced, 
white-pantalooned courtiers of the bosky. 

It was four in the afternoon of the day 
following, when Don Tomaso bowed me 
entrance through the wide-swinging 
doors of his large frame house. My eyes 
went searching Enriqueta at once. 

I knew I had made no mistake when I 
espied a tall, slender Filipina, whose 
brighter and clearer skin, well-shaped 
nose and chin, distinguished her from the 
rest. Her fine figure shone forth in a 
dress of glossy white; the low-cut bodice 
and short, wide-flowing sleeves revealing 
the superb shoulders and neck which one 
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finds only in the bosky. At her throat a 
pendant of jewels glistened. 

Upon being introduced by Don Tomaso 
to Enriqueta (for it was she), I resolved 
to test the truth of what Flora had told 
me, and greeted her with,— 

“I congratulate you, Miss, on your 
birthday, and wish you many happy ones 
in the years to come.” 

The little speech seemed wofully awk- 
ward. It was one of those helpless com- 
monplaces forever first to stumble forth 
whenever we seek to play the grand. 

“Thank you, sair’; the girl’s modest 
reply settled all doubts. I liked the way 
in which she lisped out “sair.” 

“But how do you come to know Eng- 
lish?” I began thus to catechise her. 

“T have studied eet.” 

“Where ?” 

“Een Manila, when I was going fo 
school thair I learned to read eet and 
speak eet, a little from my friend Amie, 
Meestair Knight’s daughter, who ees the 
engineer at the electric light works. They 
are English people.” Her pronunciation, 
so nearly perfect, surprised me. 

“Your home was in Manila?” I queried. 

“No, sair, my home was een Lipa. 
When the war broke out, I left school, 
and went back to my home een Lipa. 
Pretty soon the Filipinos brought some 
prisoners to Lipa, Americans they were. 
One of them, Louis, was allowed to come 
to our house to teach me English, so I 
learned more.” 

The American prisoners at Lipa I had 
known of before. They were taken dur- 
ing the fighting around Manila, in the 
early days of the insurrection in ’99, when 
the American troops were confined in 
their operations to the narrow area within 
a few miles of the capital, and General 
Otis was assuring his countrymen, so the 
cables ran, that “he had the situation well 
in hand”—while in truth, Aguinaldo and 
the Filipino generals held about every- 
thing else. Indeed, the booming of Fili- 
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pino guns, about a few miles away, could 
be plainly heard within the capital as late 
as January, 1900. 

It was after this that General Schwan 
made his notable advance south and 
opened up the heart of Southern Luzon 
to American occupation, freeing Spanish 
prisoners, and American too, held captive 
in that part of Luzon, and forcing the 
Filipino army to scatter into so many 
little guerilla bands. But this is not my 
story now. 


I asked Enriqueta if she liked Lipa. 
Her face glowed with enthusiasm. 


“Eet ees a beautiful city, capitan. Ma- 
nila ees only a very little finair.” 


So, in truth, Lipa is famed to be the 
second city in all Luzon. I have heard 
some boast that not a few of the resi- 
dences and buildings in Lipa cannot be 
surpassed even in Manila. 

The strains of the regodon, the nation- 
al dance of the Filipinos, and the presence 
of a dapper Filipino who had come to 
claim the hand of Enriqueta as partner, 
did not permit me to resume at once the 
conversation with her. I got one other 
opportunity to talk with her that after- 
noon. It was just before we went out to 
the table. Remembering that Don To- 
maso was presented as her uncle, I ven- 
tured to ask after her father. The girl 
became strangely silent. 

At once I suspected that her father was 
an adherent of the insurrection and was 
probably in the field campaigning. On 
the strength of this suspicion I went on to 
assure her that such a circumstance would 
not be taken against either her uncle or 
herself ; that our authorities had been fur- 
nished with proof of Don Tomaso’s loy- 
alty; until something was shown other 
than the fact that her father was an in- 
surrecto, neither herself nor Don Tomaso 
need fear being molested. 


“My father ees no insurrecto,” she was 
speaking very slowly, “if he were only 
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that, I would not care. Eet ees much 
worse, capitan, he was—” 

I was looking full in the girl’s face as 
she spoke, and saw the tears gather and 
heard the sobs that choked off her speech. 
I knew enough not to harrow her further. 
It was a relief shared in by both of us 
when Don Pedro came to claim me for 
the table spread in the next room to the 
groaning point with the choicest of vi- 
ands. 

A long time that night I law awake in 
my quarters, trying to spell out the secret 
cause of Enriqueta’s strange answer to 
my inquiry about her father, and to know 
the reason why she gave way to a grief 
so poignant at the mere mention of the 
name. I was resolved to penetrate the 
mystery. Less than twenty-four hours 
brought me the solution. It happened in 
this way: 

The afternoon following the birthday 
feast, I saw Enriquita cross the plaza in 
front of the convent and pass unheeding- 
ly down Calle Real, the main street of the 
town. As she came opposite to my win- 


dow, I noticed that the dress she wore had 
no. cola (the little train Filipino women 
wear to their dresses) and the sleeves of 
her bodice were long and clinging, after 
our fashion, not the wide, flowing sleeves 


of the natives. She looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, and there was a touch 
of ill-concealed haughtiness in her de- 
meanor. 

Maria, the Tagal wife of Tan-anco, the 
Chino Copras dealer, stood in her door- 
way, by the side of Flora, and intently 
watched Enriqueta approaching. The 
clatter these women at once set up called 
out Patrocinia, the tailor’s wife, and Mo- 
desta, from her near-by canteen. I could 
hear Flora’s voice, above all the rest. The 
hag bawled out after Enriqueta as she 
passed : 

“Starlik! Starlik!” 

Enriqueta did not even deign to turn 
her head, but went her way unmoved. 
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This display of cool disdain, coupled with 
her daring offense in dress, only added 
fuel to the flames. The four Tagal wom- 
en fairly shouted out their anger in noisy 
chorus, 


“Starlik! Starlik!! Starlik!!!’ 

And four pairs of Tagal eyes fastened 
their resentful gaze upon the girl until 
she passed out of sight. 

Immediately afterwards, Flora came up 
to my quarters. The hag’s anger had 
abated but little. I had seen the entire oc- 
currence, but I asked her soothingly what 
the trouble was. Forthwith she ex- 
claimed excitedly,— 

“Esta Starlik,” pointing in the direc- 
tion Enriqueta had taken; “Esta Starlik, 
capitan, no like Filipinos. Esta mucho 
like be alle-same Spanish. Esta picka- 
ninny de frailes!” 

Flora fairly hissed out the venomous 
phrase which revealed to me the mysteri- 
ous cause of the girl’s strange grief of 
yesterday. Enriqueta was the daughter 
of a hated friar! 

The rest of the story came fast enough 
from the hag. It was an old story, which 
had come to me in painful iteration every- 
where I had travelled in the Philippines. 
This time it was Father Sebastian, the 
Augustinian curate of an interior town in 
Batangas, withthe comely Conception, sis- 
tertoDon Tomaso as the victim of the ho- 
ly man’s lust. Now, stark and bare before 
us lies the real question of the Philippines. 
Throughout the islands, it is the cry ot 
“los frailes’” (the friar’s) “los frailes,” 
which hardens the Filipinos’ lament. It 
was the ill-starred presence of these holy 
orders which first kindled the Filipino 
revolt against the Spanish crown. The 
vast estates which these begowned men 
of God have amassed in these isles, show 
the dimensions of their avarice quite as 
strikingly as here and there the whitened 
faces among the populace have revealed 
the trail of their lust. 
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Never sO many missions may go to the 
Vatican, and agreements innumerable 
may be entered into by Governor Taft 
and the Pope’s delegate, but any agree- 
ment which does not contemplate the 
complete withdrawal of the holy orders 
from the unhappy isles will be merely da!- 
lying with a situation calling for hercic 
treatment. A cause which made a martvr 
of the lofty soul of the gifted author of 
“Noline Tangere,” will not be defeated 
by a calculating compromise, be it dic- 
tated by the claims of expedience, how- 
ever insistent. 


From that afternoon’s incident which 
had revealed to me her unfortunate ori- 
gin, Enriqueta became known throughout 
the pueblo by the name of Starlik. Ev- 
erywhere, and on all sides, she was hailed 
by no other name. Even the “heutes” in 
the barrios took up the cry, and wherever 
the girl went, the name of Starlik was 
there to greet her. 

If the truth were told, it was the an- 
noyance which this hated appellation oc- 
casioned her, and the desire to escape 
from it, not the illness of an aged aunt, 
that brought Don Tomaso to headquar- 
ters, on an afternoon late in October, in 
quest of a pass to Manila for Enriqueta. 
At any rate, the pass was secured, and 
with the wagon train that left our station 
for Calamba the Monday following went 
Enriqueta, bound for Manila. 

The last week in December, 1900, 
found me in Manila, awaiting transoor- 
tation to San Fernando del Union, whith- 
er I had been ordered to proceed for duty 
in connection with the General Court- 
Martial assembled atthat station. I was 
quartered in the old cuartel of the Span- 
ish infantry, near the Bridge of Spain, 
and was putting in the time of my en- 
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forced stay at the capital in riding about 
town, and renewing some of the acquain- 
tances formed when our regiment was 
stationed near Manila, upon its arrival in 
the Philippines. 


The afternoon of the day before Christ- 
mas I spent at the Santa Mesa Hospital, 
on the outskirts of Manila, visiting some 
of the sick of our regiment. It was dark 
when my quilez started back for the old 
Spanish infantry barracks. As we came 
through the district called Sampaloc, 
where the many lights, the thronging ve- 
hicles, crowded sidewalks and shouting 
cocheros betokened the domain of the 
half-world, my cochero, in his endeavor to 
penetrate the blockade of carriages which 
almost closed the street, found himself 
hopelessly pocketed, and my quilez came 
to an enforced standstill near the curb and 
opposite a house which bore upon it the 
number “9,” brightly illumined. 

From the window in front of the house, 
a woman leaned far out. She was engaged 
in a bantering conversation with a half- 
drunken soldier on the sidewalk beneath. 
I could not see the face of the woman, 
but a sudden lull in the din about me 
brought to my ears a lisp I had heard 
back in the little pueblo, in the heart of 
far-off Laguna. Then the head raised, 
the light from the lamp at the court shone 
directly upon it, and I saw one whom [I 
had known in the bosky. 

The woman was saying in tones insis- 
tent,— 

“Come een, sair.” 

The eyes had grown a bit steely and 
the face a trifle bleary ; for all that I knew 
Starlik. 

In a moment the blockade opened, and 
my quilez went whirling on its way to- 
ward the Escolta. 
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BERLIN, Feb. 3.— “Der Schwarze 
Mann,” meaning “the black man,” is the 
popular appellation in Berlin for Dr. Her- 
man von Lucanus, privy councilor, mem- 
ber of the council of state, and chief of 
the secret civil cabinet of Emperor Wil- 
liam II. 

The black man played his part in the 
dismissal of Prince Bismarck, the iron 
chancellor and founder of the new Ger- 
man empire, the appointment of Count 
von Buelow, the present chancellor; the 
replacement of Count Hartzfeldt, German 
ambassador in London, by Count Wolff- 
Metternich zur Gracht, the present func- 
tionary, and he is now popularly charged 
with having caused the recall of Herr von 
Holleben as German ambassador in 
Washington. 

Dr. von Lucanus is a mysterious per- 
sonage in court circles. In the United 
States his position would probably be 
called that of the “confidential man” of 
the emperor. Officially he is the man who 
has to make a daily report to the emperor 
of all matters pertaining to the civil ser- 
vice, including the diplomatic representa- 
tion of the empire, just as Count Hae- 
seler, chief of the military cabinet, re- 
ports concerning personal affairs of the 
higher charges in the army. 

William IT. succeeded his father, the la- 
mented “Unser Fritz,” as king of Prus- 
sia and German emperor, June 15, 1888. 
Two weeks later the “Black Man” ap- 
peared upon the scene as chief of the civil 
cabinet, and he has been in this position 
ever since, though there have been four 
changes in the same time. 

The position and field of activity of 
these two cabinets, not to be confused 
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THE "BLACK MAN” OF GERMANY, 


with “the” cabinet, which embraces the 
various ministerial departments, is tradi- 
tionally Prussian. Nothing like it is 
found in any other monarchical organiza- 
tion. 


IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS. 


These two cabinets, which are officially 
designated as “Geheim,” or secret, date 
back to the days of the Great Elector 
(1640-88), who by this means broke the 
opposition of provincial particularism to 
the plans of the sovereign and thus 
formed the nucleus of the present formid- 
able officialism. 

For centuries the chiefs of the two cab- 
inets were in reality nothing but report- 
ers of personal affairs in army and civil 
service cities, and they were rather looked 
down upon by the “regular” ministerial 
coterie as interlopers, without much more 
authority than the one afforded by the 
dispensation of royal charity and grati- 
tude. 

But the development of the one-time 
electorate into first-class world power has 
clothed these two chiefs with a vast 
amount of influence, rendered doubly for- 
midable because it is secret and not a mat- 
ter of any control, except that of the mon- 
arch himself. 

Count Hahnke was made chief of the 
military cabinet of Emperor William II. 
in the same year the “Black Man” was 
transferred from the department of pub- 
lic worship to his present position. Lieu- 
tenant General Hahnke had been one of 
the military teachers of the emperor, and 
he maintained a certain ascendency over 
the young monarch for some years. He 











was the first to report to the emperor ev- 
ery morning concerning the personnel of 
the army, for in this branch, as well as in 
the civil service, there is a vast system of 
“reports” concerning the social status and 
personal conduct of officials, a system 
which in reality is nothing but a huge 
espionage, so well organized that it acts 
like clockwork. 

The colonel of each regiment has to re- 
port directly to the chief of the military 
cabinet concerning the personal conduct 
of each commissioned officer in his regi- 
ment. 

These reports are made at stated times, 
and in extraordinary cases special reports 
are made. There are, in round numbers, 
25,000 commissioned officers in. the ser- 
vice, with the army on peace footing, and 
thus the importance of the position of 
chief of the military cabinet, who sifts, 
condenses and “edits” these reports for 
the daily perusal of the emperor, will 
readily be seen. 

A corresponding system of “reports” 
exists in the civil service, only that the 
field here is vastly larger, both as to num- 
bers and in regard to the nature of of- 
fenses. 

“The Black Man” is sure to hear of any 
serious misconduct of an employee of the 
embassy in China as promptly as he will 
know of any pronounced socialistic views 
of any public official in Berlin itself. He 
has brought the system of “reports” down 
to a fine point, an exact science, one may 
say, and from him the emperor will hear 
of suc hcases as the “privy” councilor sees 
fit to submit to imperial scrutiny. 

And of recent years Dr. von Lucanus 
precedes the chief of military cabinet in 
his reports. He is the first to see the em- 
peror in the morning, unless some politi- 
cal condition naturally gives precedence 
to the military chief. Whether the black 
man reports all he knows—who knows? 
Probably not the emperor himself, though 
he trusts Dr. von Lucanus implicitly. 


THE ‘“*BLACK MAN” 





OF GERMANY. 
HIGH EXECUTIONER. 


The Prussian official is proverbially 
loyal. The story of grim and cynic old 
Frederick the Great, who is said to have 
had one of his councilors write out his 
death sentence, may or may not be true, 
but it is certainly characteristic of Prus- 
sian bureaucracy. Yet even the “Black 
Man” with all his loyalty, which nobody 
doubts, is but human. The temptation to 
further the interests of some and to cloud 
the merits of other officials is certainly 
great. 

At any rate, Dr. von Lucanus is re- 
garded as a sort of high executioner. It 
was the “Black Man” who was sent by 
William II. to Prince Bismarck with the 
demand of unconditional surrender on the 
part of the iron chancellor, weeks before 
even the highest court circles had an ink- 
ling of the impending dismissal. 

The dismissal of Bismarck, for such ac- 
ceptance of his resignation practically 
was, took place March 18, 1890. Four 
weeks prior to this, on February 20, 
Dr. von Lucanus informed the chancellor 
that the emperor had determined to re- 
lieve him of the department of commerce 
and give it to Baron von Berlepsch. This 
was the entering wedge. The retirement 
of the great statesman had already been 
definitely determined upon, and the 
“Black Man” knew it. 

When Prince Hohenlohe, the second 
successor of Bismarck, a personal friend 
of the emperor, could no longer stand the 
imperiousness of his master, and retired 
voluntarily from the position of chancel- 
lor, two years ago last fall, both the em- 
peror and the prince were in Homburg, 
the famous watering place. 

It was Dr. von Lucanus who was sent 
to Berlin to bring Count Bernard von 
Buelow to Homburg, and after this inter- 
view the secretary of foreign affairs be- 
came imperial German chancellor. Count 
Buelow may be grateful to the “Black 
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Man,” but he is certainly afraid of him 

It was also Dr. von Lucanus who ap-. 
peared in the case of Count von Hatz- 
field, German ambassador in London up 
to two years ago, as the precursor of evil. 
The count, who is said to have died of a 
broken heart, was certainly persona grata 
at the court of St. James, and he filled his 
post after a prior diplomatic career of for- 
ty years and after six years’ residence in 
London appearently well, but a sudden 
visit of the “Black Man” threw the am- 
bassador into spasms from which he nev- 
er recovered. 

Count Wolff-Metternich zur Gracht, a 
descendant of one of the ancient German 
mediatized noble families, is his succes- 
sor. 

Dr. von Holleben, who nominally is 
still German ambassador in Washington, 
though he is already practically on the 
shelves of the “Black Man’s” morgue, 
finds himself also in a state of political 
dissolution. He has two points against 
him in the eyes of the emperor’s confiden- 
tial man. First, he is of ancient Thurin- 
gian nobility, and descent of that kind is 
not liked by Dr. von Lucanus, who him- 
self belongs to recent aristocracy, and 
next the nominal Washington ambassador 
is what the Germans call a “gutererl,’ 
meaning a hail fellow well met, while the 
“Black Man,” true to his name and call- 
ing, is what is irreverently termed a 
“sanctimonious cuss.” 

Last summer Herr von Holleben, quite 
probably as a result of good fellowship 
and fondness for the grape juice of the 
Moselle, found it expedient to spend part 
of his vacation at Carlsbad. There he was 
visited by Dr. von Lucanus, and this visit 
was followed by a journey to Potsdam, 
where the ambassador met his imperial 
master. 

What transpired is, of course, not 
known outside of these two men, but it 
is nevertheless a fact that after Von 
Holleben’s return to his post he told his 
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intimate friends that he had not been ben- 
efited by the season at Carlsbad, and that 
he feared his ailment might become 
chronic. 

Still, Herr von Holleben is to be let 
down easy. He is the personal friend of 
the emperor, and it is to be case of wash- 
ing the pelt without wetting the hair. The 
emperor and his ambassador have many 
points in common. Pride of ancestry, 
sticklers for etiquette and prerogatives of 
rank, and yet fond of a “good time,” 
without caring much who knows about it. 
These things do not go well in Washing- 
ton, and hence Herr von Sternberg is to 
be a sort of Kotu to do the polite things, 
leaving the aristocratic dignity, the for- 
malities of etiquette to Herr von Holle- 
ben. 

But Herr Speck von Sternberg has a 
mind of his own. Otherwise he could 
scarcely be a chum of President Roose- 
velt, and his personal intimacy with the 
head of the nation is the strong reason for 
his appointment. 


Herr von Sternberg insists on a broad- 
er authority than that of a mere tempo- 
rary representative of Herr von Holleben, 
a sort of social ambassador, as it were. If 
he does not go to Washington as duly ac- 
credited ambassador at once, this dignity 
will be his soon after his arrival. 

It is certain that Herr von Sternberg 
was recommended by Chancellor von 
Buelow for the Washington mission, and 
it is also certain that the chancellor has a 
strong friend at court in Dr. von Lu- 
canus. 

Herr von Sternberg, by the way, is an 
Englishman, and English is his native 
language. He was born in Leeds, Eng- 
land and never saw Germany until he 
was seven years old. His father was a 
naturalized Englishman and his mother 
a Miss Shaw of Yorkshire. 

The Shaws are of Scottish descent, 
coming from Inverness. Herr von Stern- 
berg’s grandfather was a third son, who 
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became known in agricultural circles by 
his success in raising Merino sheep on a 
large scale in Australia. This Von Stern- 
berg later on entered Russian service in 
the capacity of an agricultural expert. 

Herr von Sternberg’s father became 
heir to the ancestral estates in the Ger- 
man part of Bohemia by the rapid death 
of several intervening male heirs. 

Whether or not Dr. von Lucanus had 
really anything to do with the new ap- 
pointment depends upon a satisfactory 
answer to the question whether the em- 
peror is accessible to directing influences 
or not, and this answer will hardly be 
given during the emperor’s lifetime. At 
any rate the “Black Man” is connected in 
the popular mind with the Bismarck and 
Hatzfeld dismissals. 


HATRED IN BERLIN. 


Personally Dr. von Lucanus is little 
known in Berlin outside of a certain lim- 
ited circle in high life which professes 
deep religious convictions. He does not 


figure in public affairs, except such as 
have a distinctly religious background, 
such as bazaars for the poor and the like. 

These are not to the liking of the aver- 
age Berliner, who, as a rule, works hard, 
but is also given to the unrestricted en- 


joyment of the good things of life. This 
average Berliner has a distinct aversion 
to the “Black Man.” The latter’s retired 
mode of life, his mysterious missions as 
the personal messenger of the emperor, 
which only become known after some “‘de- 
capitation” is an assumed public fact, 
make him feared. 

In this respect his position is the exact 
opposite of that occupied by his predeces- 
sor, Cabinet Councillor von Wilmowski, 
a benevolent old gentleman, well known 
cn the streets of Berlin and invariably 
followed by a string of gamins begging 
for pennies. To throw the coin of the 
realm to a crowd of ragged boys and to 
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enjoy their struggle for possession with a 
hearty laugh is not to be thought of in 
connection with Dr. von Lucanus. 

Nobody has ever seen the “Black Man” 
laugh. In appearance he is not the typical 
pietist, rather the contrary. When he ac- 
companies the emperor on the latter’s reg- 
ular hunting trips, he looks, in his gray 
hunter’s habit, relieved by green collar 
and cuffs and high boots, with slouch 
hat, rather like a sportsman than anything 
else, yet there is about him an air of the 
unapproachable which is distinctly repel- 
lant. 

Except on these hunting expeditions, 
Dr. von Lucanus invariably appears in 
black, creased trousers, Prince Albert 
coat, and hat. 

The color sits naturally on his sturdy 
and erect frame and suits his features, 
which, without being austere, seem to be 
unable to express any emotion. He is 
dry, taciturn, and apparently without pas- 
sion. 

He never appears at any public func- 
tion except such as he cannot avoid, and 
he never gives any entertainments which 
are reported in the society columns of the 
daily papers. 

Of his private life, absolutely nothing 
is known in public. He belongs to no 
club, and is not a regular attendant at 
church, though occasionally he attends 
Sunday morning services at the Dom- 
kirche, the Lutheran cathedral of the cap- 
ital. If he has any money, and he quite 
probably has, he does not show it, yet he 
has not the reputation of being close or 
even economical in his habits. He is sim- 
ply a mysterious, unknown personage, 
impassive and silent, knowing much, say- 
ing nothing, a sort of dark spectre in the 
gay life of the Berlin court. 

Little is even known of his personal an- 
tecedents. He is now seventy-two years 
old, and has been in the service of the 
state since 1854. For nearly thirty years 
he was connected with the department of 
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public worship, ‘rising from a mere cleri- 
cal position to that of under secretary of 
state, in which capacity he was made 
“Wirklicher Geheimrath,” that is, real 
privy councillor, the highest rank attain- 
able by any civil official on the Prussian 
service. 

During his service in the department 
he was right-hand man of Dr. Gustav von 
Gossler, cabinet minister and chief of the 
department from 1881 to 1891. This Dr. 
von Gosler was the nephew of the cele- 
brated Adelheid van Muehler, of whom it 
was said that she was in reality the bishop 
of the Lutheran church in Prussia. Thus 
the surroundings of the “Black Man” 
were for more than a generation com- 
posed of elements whose chief aim it was 
to make the state the uppermost servant 
of the church. 

To see this dark figure occupy the po- 
sition of the most intimate friend and ad- 
viser of the emperor naturally exuberant 
and fond of display is passing strange. 

Some say the “Black Man” knows a 
thing or two of the private life of the em- 


peror, and that this accounts for his as- 
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cendancy and mysterious influence, but 
this seems to be far fetchec because there 
is nothing in the life of the emperor that 
smacks of any skeletons. 

The emperor’s teacher in civic affairs 
was Heinrich Achenbach, later president 
of the province of West Prussia. This 
man was one of the professors of the 
Bonn university, where Prince William 
studied, and he acted temporarily as un- 
der secretary of state in the department 
of public worship when Dr. Falk was 
minister. He there made the acquain- 
tance of Dr. von Lucanus, and it is more 
than probable that President Achenback 
remembered the “Black Man” to his for- 
mer pupil. 

The admirers of the emperor—and a 
man of the stamp of William II. must 
have strong partisans as well as bitter en- 
emies—are enraged at the imputation that 
Dr. von Lucanus has any directing influ- 
ence over the monarch, and strong efforts 
have been made for years to dislodge him; 
yet there he is—unaccountable, mysteri- 
ous and powerful, the “Black Man” of the 
German government. 


{From Zhe Grand Rapids Herald.) 
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On the anniversary of Lincoln’s Birth- 
day a banquet was held by the Middlesex 
Club of Boston, Mass. At that banquet, 
among other distinguished speakers, was 
John S. Wise of New York, ex-congress- 
man from “The Old Dominion.” 

Mr. Wise gave his hearers some most 
wholesome advice as to the plain duty of 
the Republican party toward our race in 
the present crisis. The only question 
seems to be, Has the Republican Party, 
as at present constituted, any real desire 
to help the black man? or have they so 
far fallen under the influence of mammon 
that their finer sensibilities are nearly, if 
not quite, destroyed ? 

The following letter, which we received 
a few days since from Mr. Wise, will, we 
feel sure, be of large interest to all mem- 
bers of the race everywhere. We urge its 
careful reading. 

The Colored American Magazine, 

Gentlemen :—Yours of the 14th inst. to 
hand. The copies of your magazine have 
not yet reached me; I will examine them 
with pleasure. 

I am glad you appreciate the position 
I take. I felt apprehensive that some 
people might think I was too inclined to 
the proposition that the States be allowed 
to regulate suffrage. I stated that as an 
alternative only. An alternative to be re- 
sorted to if the Republican party is afraid 
to risk carrying out its pledges to the col- 
ored man. 

I would gladly comply with your sug- 


gestion that I write an article relative to 
“the correct attitude for the Negro to 
take in the present crisis,” if I felt sure 
that such an article was wise at this time, 
but you must remember that my position 
is a very delicate one; I must not, if I 
can help it, destroy my influence with 
men of my own race and section by ap- 
pearing too zealous on behalf of the other 
race. Especially is this so when my ante- 
cedents make it by no means certain that 
the colored race would accept my advice 
as disinterested. 

I have no hesitation in saying to you 
that it is the duty of the colored race to 
urge now, as never before, the perform- 
ance of the pledges given to it by the na- 
tion. It may not get all that it demands, 
or all that has been promised to it, but 
this duty is plain, for you cannot shut 
your eyes to the fact that conditions are 
changed ; that war passions have subsid- 
ed, and that the influence of race preju- 
dice in the North is apt to give you less 
than has been promised. We cannot rea- 
son with race prejudice; it is stronger 
than any argument. All that the colored 
man can do is to clamor for what has 
been promised to him. All that the white 
men, who believe in the honest perform- 
ance of blighted faith can do, is to clamor 
for it as a matter of principle which can- 
not be sacrificed to expediency; and my 
own opinion is that each is more effective 
clamoring from his own standpoint. 

Another thing is certain. The Negro 
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race cannot hope to gain by violence, 
even in localities where it is numerically 
in the majority. The whites are too 
strong for it, and such conflict would 
bring to the whites the support of their 
own race from every direction. 

I do not feel that the situation is by any 
means hopeless. Whatever be the out- 
come of the agitation, the political status 
of the Negro will be benefitted by the 
final decision. The worst concession that 
can be made against him will be that 
States may regulate their own suffrage 
on condition that their Federal represen- 
tation shall be based upon the actual and 
not the fictitious electorate. 

Suppose that happens. What will fol- 
low? The Southern States will, of 
course, begin by reducing the suffrage 
and likewise reduce their Federal repre- 
sentation. They are exceedingly anxious 
for Federal representation, and as soon 
as the passion of the present time sub- 
sides, they will realize that they are in 
danger of losing their labor by its remov- 
al to kinder sections, and, through that 
apprehension, and the desire to increase 
their representation, they will begin to re- 
admit the colored man to suffrage on the 
basis of his intelligence and ownership of 
property until gradually they will grant 
to the black man the rights which they 
now so clamorously deny him. 

So I say to the colored people every- 
where, make and continue to make by ev- 
ery legal method your claims for civil 
and political rights; continue vigorously 
your campaign for recognition; get all 
you can now, but do not become morose 
or despair of the future. Do not think 
that all is lost. You have intelligent, hon- 
est, law-abiding friends, who will stand 
by you and demand for you rights which 
in due time will come, whether they come 
in the way we are now contending for, or 
otherwise in the providence of God. 


I presume you have seen an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Post of 


Saturday. If you have not, you should 
get it and read it. 

Your magazine is doing your race a 
great service. 

I will venture but one word of counsel, 
and that is, be instant and constant in the 
demand for the recognition of your law- 
ful rights, and equally instant and con- 
stant in counseling your race to confine 
these demands within the bounds of law 
and not to be betrayed or tempted to is- 
sues of violence. You have not the phy- 
sical ability to establish your claims ; they 
will in time be admitted and established 
just as the right will always prevail in the 
end, however inscrutable may be the 
method, to weak, human foresight. 

Respectfully, 
Jno. S. WIsE. 





We are constantly in receipt of letters 
from our readers in all sections of the 
country, in fact of the world, and it gives 
us a great deal of pleasure to note how 
warm a reception is given our publication 
among all classes and races. Some 
friends offer kindly suggestions as to how 
we can improve and make more helpful 
“The Colored American Magazine,” 
while others tell of the grand work al- 
ready accomplished by our periodical. 
The following letter, recently received 
from one of our white readers, is of more 
than passing interest to us all: 

Dear Sirs :— 

With Miss Floto I have been taking 
and reading with interest the CoLorEep 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

If I found it more helpful to Christian 
work among your people I would con- 
tinue to take it. 

May I make a comment on the stories, 
especially those that have been serial. 
Without exception they have been of love 
between the colored and whites. Does 
that mean that your novelists can imagine 
no love beautiful and sublime within the 
range of the colored race, for each other? 
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I have seen beautiful home life and love 
in families altogether of Negro blood. 

The stories of these tragic mixed loves 
will not commend themselves to your 
white readers and will not elevate the col- 
ored readers. I believe your novelists 
could do with a consecrated imagination 
and pen, more for the elevation of home 
life and love, than perhaps any other one 
class of writers. 

What Dickens did for the neglected 
working class of England, some writer 
could do for the neglected colored people 
of America. 

For several years I worked (superin- 
tended a Sunday school) among a greatly 
mixed people, Indian, Negro, Spanish 
and Anglo-Saxon. 

My sympathies are with the earnest 
and spiritual work that is being done for 
your people, by yourselves or others. 

We have kindred who are cultured 
Christian ladies, who for years have borne 
the ostracism of the white women of the 


South for the sake of the colored girls 
and women of the great South land. 
Very respectfully, 
Cornetia A. Conpict. 


Following is Miss Hopkins’ reply, 
which we feel will be of general inter- 
est -— 

With regard to your enclosure (letter 
from Mrs. Condict) will say, it is the 
same old story. One religion for the 
whites and another for the blacks. The 
story of Jesus for us, that carries with it 
submission to the abuses of our people 
and blindness to the degrading of our 
youth. I think Mrs. Condict has a great 
work to do—greater than she can accom- 
plish, I fear—to carry religion to the 
Southern whites. 

My stories are definitely planned to 
show the obstacles persistently placed in 
our paths by a dominant race to subjugate 
us spiritually. Marriage is made illegal 
between the races and yet the mulattoes 
increase. Thus the shadow of corruption 
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falls on the blacks and on the whites, 
without whose aid the mulattoes would 
not exist. And then the hue and cry 
goes abroad of the immorality of the Ne- 
gro and the disgrace that the mulattoes 
are to this nation. Amalgamation is an 
institution designed by God for some wise 
purpose, and mixed bloods have always 
exercised a great influence on the pro- 
gress of human affairs. I sing of the 
wrongs of a race that ignorance of their 
pitiful condition may be changed to intel- 
ligence and must awaken compassion in 
the hearts of the just. 

The home life of Negroes is beautiful 
in many instances; warm affection is 
there between husband and wife, and filial 
and paternal tenderness in them is not 
surpassed by any other race of the human 
family. But Dickens wrote not of the 
joys and beauties of English society; I 
believe he was the author of “Bleak 
House” and “David Copperfield.” If he 
had been an American, and with his tren- 
chant pen had exposed the abuses prac- 
ticed by the Southern whites upon the 
blacks—had told the true story of how 
wealth, intelligence and femininity has 
stooped to choose for a partner in sin, the 
degraded (?) Negro whom they affect to 
despise, Dickens would have been advised 
to shut up or get out. I believe Jesus 
Christ when on earth rebuked the Phari- 
sees in this wise: “Ye hypocrites, ye ex- 
pect to be heard for your much speak- 
ing”; “O wicked and adulterous (?) na- 
tion, how can ye escape the damnation of 
hell?” He didn’t go about patting those 
old sinners on the back and saying, “All 
right, boys, fix me up and the Jews will 
get there all right. Money talks. Divy 
on the money you take in the exchange 
business of the synagogue, and it’ll be all 
right with God.” Jesus told the thing as 
it was and the Jews crucified him! I am 
glad to receive this criticism for it shows 
more clearly than ever that white people 
don’t understand what pleases Negroes. 
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You are between Scylla and Charybadis: 
If you please the author of this letter and 
your white clientele, you will lose your 
Negro patronage. If you cater to the 
demands of the Negro trade, away goes 
Mrs. I have sold to many whites 
and have received great praise for the 
work I am doing in exposing the social 
life of the Southerners and the wicked- 
ness of their caste prejudice. 

Let the good work go on. Opposition 
is the life of an enterprise ; criticism tells 
you that you are doing something. 

Respect., 
PAULINE E. Hopkins. 








“A Republican committee of a Repub- 
lican Senate devoted Lincoln’s birthday 
to the shutting of one more door of hope 
in the face of the slaves whom Lincoln 
freed. Dr. Crum has been pronounced 
unfit to hold Federal office simply because 
he is a black man. It is agreed that his 
character is above reproach and his abili- 
ty out of the common. He is the type of 
those ‘very intelligent’? Negroes upon 
whom Lincoln wished to confer the suf- 
frage, long before his party was ready to, 
and upon whom he would, by necessary 
influence, have been glad to bestow office. 
Lincoln could not have failed to sympa- 
thize with Sumner’s later position— 
namely, that a fit colored man in a proper 
office was a ‘constant testimony and argu- 
ment’ for equal rights. No wonder that 
our latter-day recreancy to the principles 
of Lincoln should have called from Arch- 
bishop Ireland in Chicago recently the in- 
dignant words, “To announce that the cit- 
izen who is black must not aspire to a po- 
litical life, must not approach the ballot 
box, is to war against American institu- 
tions.’ 

“The two things go together. Dis- 
qualification for office means, for the Ne- 
gro disfranchisement. The reason why 


this country has been as Goldwin Smith 
has said, a vast hopper into which all sorts 
of races have been poured and come out 
citizens of the republic, is that there has 
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been this constant appeal to the intelligent 
classes to defend themselves against the 
ignorant and the degraded by educating 
and elevating them. Strip the black man 
of his political rights and you cut the 
nerve of Negro education. 

“Yes, and why educate him at all, if the 
natural fruits of education are to be de- 
nied him? Dr. Crum of Charleston is ad- 
mitted to be an educated gentleman. He 
stands head and shoulders above the peo- 
ple of his own race. He represents the 
colored man who has risen, as the disfran- 
chisers say they would like to see all Ne- 
groes rise. But how can they be expected 
to want to rise when they see the ordinary 
recognition and reward of ability and 
character withheld from a man who has 
risen, simply on account of the color of 
his skin? We involve ourselves in all 
sorts of embarrassments and contradic- 
tions the moment we depart from the 
plain democratic principle of opportunity 
and a career open to talent irrespective of 
the accident of birth, if we will not let 
men freely rise be they black or red, the 
only alternative is to keep them in slav- 
ery, or to thrust them back into it if they 
have temporarily escaped from its mis- 
eries. 

“Tt is a tremendous issue that is forced 
upon us in this new oppression of the Ne- 
gro. It is big with the fate of parties 
and of the nation itself. We can only al- 
lude to it today, but it looms large on the 
horizon of the question which in the near 
future will be a supreme test of the Re- 
publican party and will show whether it 
has indeed turned its back upon its found- 
ers and martyrs.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 





In a speech to the students of Yale, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke said: “You and I can 
get along without philosophy, geology, 
astronomy and metaphysics except at ex- 
amination time, but we can not get on 
without thoughts of the beginning. Your 
faith and your manhood depends on 
whether you believe that in the beginning 
was God.” eee 
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